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und virtually sayhig, « Make us what ym 
would have us to Ae." Thisit a circumstance 
of a most deeply interesting nature, and is 
worthy the aUention of the philanthropist, the 
patriot, and the Christian. It is a valttable 
and sacred deposit for which me are account- 
able both to heaven and earth ; to the present 
and to every future generation of rhoAkind. 

Any effhrt therefore to guide the benevth 
knee qf those who have gratuUausly tntcfer* 
taken the active duties ef instruction^ deserves 
at least the acknowledgment which is due to 
good intentions, arid which, probably, is the 
only debt that the author can justly claim of 
the public for this unostentatious little vo' 
lume, the history of which u simply as fol* 
lows .-^ 

Having been repeatedly solicited to print 
a second edition of an Address delivered to 
the Sunday Sdkool Teachers of the Binning- 
hem Ufnon, the author was preparing io contr 
ply with this request, when it appeared to kim 
that the mbjeet admitted of etdargement, and 
he therefore resolved upon publhhing afuUer 
account of the duties of their office, formed 
upon the basis of the original address. The 
fruit of this determination he now offers to the 
public: 



PREFACE. 



The design of the foUmmg mtk must 
secure ihe approbaHon efaU nho consider the 
present exieta and increcising impertance of 
' ike Sunday School stfstem of instruction. We 
have arrived at thAt important era of the 
moral history of this country^ when by an tm- 
constrained election^ the lower classes of the 
community have chosen their better inssructed 
neighbours as the ptardians if their children's 
minds and manners. It is an interesting 
fadj that the next entire generation of those 
mho are to work in our manufactorieSy to la- 
bour in ourfieldsy to minister about our per* 
sonSy to defend our liberties^ and who, ac- 
cording to their moral character^ diffuse 
through a thousand channels^ the curses or 
the comforts of society ^ are voluntarily placed 
in our hands fo^ the culture of their hearts 
and the formation if their manners; they 
are in mass loeidi^ up to Uafor inHruition, 
1* 
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mid virtually saying, « Make^ us what ym 
would have us to *e." ThisM a circumstance 
of a most deeply interesting nature, and is 
worthy the attention of tiu philanthropist, the 
patriot, and the Christian. It is a valuable 
and soared deposit for which me are account- 
able both t0 heaven and earth; to the present 
and to every future generation of mankind. 

Any effort therefore to guide the henevo' 
Unce of those who have gratuUously under* 
taken the actwe duties of instruction, deserves 
at least the acknowledgment wMch is due io 
good inUfitions, arid which, probably, is the 
only debt that the author can justly claim of 
the public for this unostentatious Utile w- 
lume, the history of which is simply as fol' 
lows ;— 

Having been repeatedly solicited to pritU 
a second edition of an Address delivered to 
the Smday Sdi4>ol Teachers of the Birming- 
ham VfjAofin the author was preparing io com- 
ply with this request, when it appeared to him 
that the subject admitted of entargement, and 
he therefore resolved upon publkkmg afidier 
account of the duties of their office, formed 
upon the basis tf the origined address. The 
fredtefthis determination he now (^ers to the 
public: 
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He ha9 thcugU fii la> embody every eeniU 
mnU and abnoH every expresrien of the ad' 
dress in the present volume, in order thai thoso 
ftiho dewed tkeformert fm§h$Jmd mi the itU- 
tefy if they should be dimmed i& fmrehase tl» 
the very object of their wishes. 

Every thing of a eontrovereial nature has 
been eaarefuUy excluded, that it tAight he ren- 
dered unolgectionahle to all religious denomi* 
nations. If any should be disappointed in 
friding nothing said about the regulations of 
Sunday Schools, he begs to observe that Ms 
object was with the moral, and not the mechU" 
nical part of the institution. 

It is noH improbable that in the estimation 
of some, he may appear to have invested the 
institution with an undue degree of importance ^ 
and thrown upon the subject too much of the 
seriousness of religion and the solemn gran* 
deur oj eternity. To this however he cannot 
plead guilty, convinced as he is that the ori- 
ginal design of Sunday Schools was religious 
instruction^ and consequently that their uUi- 
mate object muat be the salvation if the im» 
jnortal soul. 

He acknowledges his peculiar obligations to 
the Sunday School Mcposiiory for the infor- 
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matirni he has deriweifram U relative to the 
origin J progress, and improvements of the Sjfs- 
tern* 

The author now sends Jorth this unpreiend^ 
ing produetiony conscious that ii has man^ 
fauUsy nhidi have been mnltipUed hg the fre- 
quent interruptions attendant upon (he sftua- 
tion in which he is placed. Should it however 
serve no offur purpose than to provoke on abler 
pen, he wtU rejoice^ even when sinking into the 
shadow of his successor, that he has not le^ 
loured in vain. 

EdgbastoD, Oct. 14,1816. 



PREFACE 

TO THE THIRD EDITION* 

TBB rapid sals cf the too farmer edUions 
rftkisUttU wark^ the auQuBr i$ muth nwte 
mUitig to consider as an indicaiion of ihtm- 
oreasis^ interest taken in every thing relating 
to the Sunday SchoU Instiiutiony than as atiy 
piMie testimony to the vakie rf his laboars in 
ike cause* Bu first wi^ concerning this tm- 
poriani systemy is^ tkai it mighi, conHmie io 
prosper i his secondy that if might he dishonour 
to aid Us triun^ ; ^ he he gratified to mt^ 
ness the fmnerj he would he -contented to resign 
the leOtery or at least could be satisfiedy if his 
labours were successful^ to be hhnst^ forgotten* 
He is anxious to see the beauties ef k^lpiess 
spreading over every region ef society^ but 
apecialiy desirous of witnessing the fruits of 
righteousness abounding in the humble vale of 
poverty y where there are so few other fruits to 
he ordinarily founds and where, unless re» 
moved by the aid of reed religumy the curse 
which came upon the ground for marCs sake 



peculiarly broods, and the thorn and the briar 
luxuriate by the sweat ef his brow. Hence 
the author feels great pleasure in every sytnp^ 
tom,fanciedy or real, of growing attacltment 
to an institutimiy so (^motisly adapted to pro- 
mote this end. 

The enlargements of the present edition 
will be found principally in the appendiXy to 
which the author solicits the impartial atten- 
tion of the committees and managers of schools, 
as to them, rather than the teachers in Uieir 
indimduat capdcity, the subjects there ^scus- 
sed, mare particularly belong* If any should 
think he fears, where no fear is, in reference 
to certain prevailing practices, the author begs 
again to stale, that as he considers the system 
of Sunday School education, in the light of a 
ReLioibus Inbtitutiojn, and is solicitous that 
others should cmsider it so too, he feels a 
Godly jealousy over every tkUtg, that would be 
likely to tnteifere with its efficiency, in this high 
and sacred relation, 

Edgbaston, Jan. 1, 1817. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

Containing 

A BRIBF JlCCOUNT Or THE OftlGIN, PftO«ltS8S) 

AND mPROVEMSNT OF THfi SUNDAY 

SCHOOL 8Y8TZM OF EPUQATIOl^i 



TO trace a mighty rirer to its source, has ever beeir 
considered a sublime and interesting emplojrment. It 
is pleasing to ascend its course from the point where it 
opens into the ocean, and becomes the inlet of wealilv 
to an empire, till we arrive at the spot, where it babbles 
op a spring but just sufflifl^t^o irrigate the meaddwt 
of a neighbouring farm, and to obserre, as it rfeeeirei' 
the confluence of tributary waters, how it diiRis^ itff 
benefits to the tribes that dwell upon its banks, dtill 
more engaging is the task, to trace the streams of be- 
nevolence to their source, and contemplate the origin 
of those institutions, which in their progress to the 
swelling tide of christian knowledge, confer eternal 
blessings on immortal souls. For what is the Nile or 
the Niger; tl|^ Missouri, the Euphrates, or the Thames, 
compared with the river of life f The smallest rivulet 
which flows into this celestial stream, has more sublim- 
ity and importance than the mightiest rivers upon earthy 
and will be traced with the deepest interest upon ttie 
map of the Redeemer's kingdom, millions of ages after 
2 
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the ocean itself shall be dissipated into notUng. Jmtlj 
therefore, may it be accounted an object worthy our 
attention to trace, by a rapid surrey, the origin, the pro* 
giess, and improrement of the SinrDAV School Ivbti- 
TVTioir. 

To the greater part of those who are employed in dif- 
fusing the benefits of this admirable system, it is almost 
impossible to form an adequate idea of the extreme ig- 
norance of the poor, before its introduction. Except 
where a happy few of their children were gathered be* 
neath the wings of some charitable institution, the 
great mass of their offspring grew up in the most deplo- 
rable ignorance. Myriads of children of both sexes 
were continually rising into life, to whom the letters of 
the alphabet were a set of mystic symbols, and every 
page of inspired or umnspired writ, en insoluble enigma. 
This was the least part of their calaouty. Ignorance 
is the prolific mother of crimes and of miseries* It is 
during a state of mental night, that the womt vices of 
the human character steal from their coverts in the 
heart, to prey upon the peace and the comforts of soci- 
ety. To the children of the poor the Sabbath seemed 
to suspend the toils of the body, only to afford them 
greater leisure for effecting the ruin of their souls. They 
claimed the iqacred hours as their own, and diligently 
employed them to aid their growth in wickedness. In 
the vicinity of every large town, multitudes were to be 
seen practising every boyish sport ; while others spiead 
over the face of the country, to comniit their depreda- 
tions on orchards and gardens. In many places the 
farmer was detained from public worship to guard hia 
property, or else employed his servants in the same 
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. t»tk. Perions gojng to the hoiue qf God, not oolf htA 
tfaetr minds disturb^ but their p^ace intemipledf by 
numerous bands of these unhappy youth ; of whom tlia 
more desperate, sometimes associated for the pirrposeof 
molesting those whom conscience led to worship in the 
meeting-house, rather than the church. 'DvtB erery 
generation of the poor was growing up succemivQlyy 
without any general effort to instruct their ignorance^ 
to check their violence, io repress t|ieir Tices^ or to 
form their manners. 

In this state matters remained, till God in his great 
goodness raised up a man, whose memory innumerable 
multitudes will bless ; an^ to whose name, religion wiH 
assign a distinguished rank in the loll of benefactors to 
the human race, which she carefully preserves in the ar- 
chives of the church. Te the last moment of time, 
and through every age of eternity, Robkrt Raxkbi, 
will be venerated as the father and founder of Sunday 
Schools. This illustrious individual was a native of 
Gloucester, and bom in the year 1735. His heart was 
eoeof mercy^s earthly temples. His benevolence was 
ardent and active* The first object which engaged his 
philanthropic exertions, was the miserable situation of 
the prisoners confined for lesser erimes in the county 
jail, for whose instruction and reformation he made a 
noble and successful struggle. The circumstances 
which led to the institution of Sunday Schools, shall be 
stated in his own language. In a letter to a gentleman 
who had applied to him for the particulars of the nar 
ture and origin of his plan, he thus writes :— 

** Some business leading me one morning into the sub- 
Tjfhs of the city, where the lowest of the people (who are 
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priiiG^Mdty emplpjred la the pia manoAictofy) renj^ I 
was ttrock with coacera at seeia; a g^upe of children, 
wnichddlj raggedy at ,plaj ia the i treet. I asked aa 
Sahabitaat wheter tiiose childfen Moaged 4o that pari 
af 4ie liowB, aad lanegled tfteir «iseij aad kUenasa. 
Ah ! jk« Msud the wtvnaa to mhfm I was ipeakiag^ 
^onMf jroo take a view of this part of the towa oa Sao- 
day, yott weald he shocked indeed ; for thea the ctreet 
is BUM with osnltitades of these wretches, who, Released 
on that day from their employ meat, spend Iheir tiiae is 
jaoise and lio^ playiog ^t chock, aad •cn^iag aad sw<e^- 
lag ia aaMBaor so horrid, as to coavey to any sariovs 
miad aa idea of heO rather thaa aay other place. We 
have a worthy clergymSMi, said she, mioister of oar pa« 
lish, who has pat some of them to school ; but upoa tha 
9abbath they are all given up to follow their iaclinatioiM 
without rastraiaty as their parents, totafly abandoned 
tiiemselFes, have no idea of iastilliag into the mindB of 
their childian, pnnciplep to which they themselves are 
itrangers* 

" This coaversatioo suggested to me, that it would 
at least be a harmless attempt, if it were productive. of 
no good, should some little plan be formed to check 
this deplorable profanation of the Sabbath. I thea in- 
quired of the womao if there were aay decent well 
disposed women in the neighbourhood, who kept 
fchoolt for teaching to read. I was presently directed 
io fear. To these I applied, and made an agreement 
with Ihem, to receive as many children as I dioold send 
on the Sunday, whom they were to instruct io i«adiaf 
and the church catecUsm. For this I engaged to pay 
ihem a shilling for their day's employment. The wo- 
men seemed pleased with the proposal. I then waited 
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m &e cieri^jmsn before-mentioned, and impKrted to 
bim my plan. He was so much satisfied with the ideft 
'that he engaged to lend his assistance by going round 
to the schools on a Sunday afternoon, to examine the 
progress that was made^ and to enforce order and deed- 
rum among such a set of little heathens. 

<* This, sir, is the commencement of the plan. It it 
now about three years since we began, and I could wish 
you were here to make inquiry into the effect. A wo* 
man who lives in a lane where I had fixed a school, told 
me some time ago, that the place was like a heaven 
upon Sundays, compared to^what it|used to be. The 
numbers who have learned to read and say their cate- 
chism are so great that I am astoniBhed at it. Upon 
the Sunday afternoon the mistresses take their scholars 
to church, a place into which neither they nor their 
ancestors ever entered, with a view to the glory of God. 
But what is yet more extraordinary, within this month, 
these little ragamuffins have in great numbers taken it 
into their heads to frequent the early morning prayen, 
which are held every morning at the cathedral at seven 
o^clock. I believe there were near fifty this morning. 
They assemble at the house of one of the mistresses, 
and walk before her to church, two and two, in as much 
order as a company of soldiers. I am generally at 
churchy and after service they all come round me to 
make their bow ; and if any' animosities have arisen, 
to make their complaint. The great principle I incul- 
cate is to be kind and good-natured to each other ; not 
to provoke one another ; to be dutiful to their parents ; 
not to offend God by cursing and swearing ; and such 
lit0e plain precepts as all may comprehend. As my pro* 
ft* 
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fef non ii fhat of a printer^ I hftre printed a little book, 
^Hiicb t give amongst tliein ; and lome friends of miner 
tnbscriben (6 the Society for promo^ng Chrittian 
Knowledge, sometimes make me a present of a parcel 
of bibles, testamentB, &c. which I distribute as rewards 
to the deserving. The soccess thai has attended this 
scheme has indaoed one or two of my friends to adopt 
0ie plan, and set np Sunday Schools in other parts of 
the city, and now a whole parish has taken up the ob- 
ject : to that I flatter myeelf in time that the good ef- 
Ihcts will appear so conspicuous as to become generally 
adopted. The number of children at present thus en- 
gaged on the Sabbath are between two and three hun- 
dred* and they are increasing every week, as the benefit 
Is universally seen. I have endeavoured to engage the 
clergy of my acquaintance that reside in their parishes. 
One has entered into the scheme with great fervour : and 
itjvas in order to excite others to follow the example 
that I inserted in my paper the paragraph which I sup* 
{MMe you saw copied into the London papers. 1 cannot 
ekpress to you the pleasure I often receive in discover-* 
inggenius and innate good dispositions among this lit* 
tie multitude. It is botanizing in human nature. I 
have often too, the satisfaction of receiving thanks from 
parents, for the reformation they perdeive in their chil- 
dren. Often I Have given them kind admonitions^ 
Which I always do in the mildest and gentlest manner. 
Th^ going among them doing them little kindnesses, 
distributing trifling rewards, and ingratiating myself 
Jwifi^ them, I hear, have given me an ascendency, great- 
er than I ever could have imagined : for I am told b j 
their mistresses, that they are very much afraid cfnij 
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dMpleasiire. If you ever pass throagh Gloaceeter, I 
sliaH be happy to' pay my retpects to you, and to fhow 
yoa the effects of this effort at civiJusation. If the glo* 
ly of God be promoted in any, even the smallest degree, 
•ociety must reap some benefit If good seed be sown 
in the mind, at an early period of human life, though it 
•hows itself not again for many years, it may please 
God, at some future period, to cause it to spring up, and 
to bring fofth a pJeoteous harvest J' 

It appears that Mr Raikes' effort commenced about 
&e ciose of the year 1781, or the beginning of 1782. 
His example was immediately copied by some of his 
friends, and the system began to extend itself in the ci- 
ty of Gloucester. Having tried the experiment for 
more than a year, he determined to invite the public at- 
tention to a scheme, which he perceived to be fraught 
with so many benefits. For this purpose he inserted a 
paragraph in a weekly newspaper, of which he was 
the editor and printer. 

The following is a copy of this important, and modest 
notice :— 

" Gloucester Journal^ JVou. 3, 1783. 
'< Some of the clergy in different parts of this county, 
bent upon attempting a reform among the children *of 
the lower class, are establishing Sunday Schools for 
Tendering the Lord^s day subservient to the ends of in- 
struction, which has hitherto been prostituted to bad 
purposes. Farmeo and other inhabitants of the towns 
and villages, complain that they receive more injury in 
their property on the Sabbath than aU the week besides ; 
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this in a great measure proceeds from the lawless state. 
of th^ younger class, who are allowed to run wild on 
}^, that day, free from every restraint. To remedy this 
) evil, persons duly qualified, are employed to instruct 
/ those that cannot read ; ^nd those that may have learnt 
[ to read, are taught the catechism, and conducted to 
church. By thus keeping their minds engaged, the day 
passes profitably and not disagreeably. In those pa- 
rishes where this plan has been adopted, we are assn- 
fed that the behaviour of the children is greatly civili- 
zed. The barbarous ignorance in which they had be- 
fore lived, being in some degree dispelled, they begin to 
/ give proofs that those persons are mistaken, who con* 
. sider the lower orders of mankind as incapable of im- 
provement, and therefore think an attempt to reclaim 
them impracticable, or at least not worth the trouble,*' 
Mr. Raikes* statement of the good effects of his 
schools, was not likely, nor was it permitted, by him 
who watches every event, to float unobserved to oblivi- 
on.' It caught the attention of a gentleman in Lanqa- 
shire, before alluded to, who wrote immediately tp him 
and received the letter already given. By permission 
of its author, this epistle was printed in one of the num- 
bers of the Gentleman^s Magazine for 1784, (vol. 54, p. 
410). Through tlie medium of this publication, the 
plan was laid before thousands of the most intelligent 
members of society in the kingdom. Mr. Raikes soon 
had to answer the inquiries of other correspondents 
anxious to gain information on this new and important 
subject. 
The sQheme began now to be rerj generally kao^a 
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and adopled. ChflUtiaiw of an deiioi|ui^tiooB« ' 
dering &at it sfaoiild newet have been deriied before^ 
seemed detenmined to repair, as jnach as possible, the 
BDASchief ofpastaegleQt, bj appljiag with the ntmosl 
difigeace, the benefits of tbis new discoyeiy in the worid 
of morab and religioD. 

Several public spirited gentfeomi in the metropolis, 
perceiving Ihat the system wonkl be great}/ aided by 
Ibe ostal^shment of a society, which shonid combiae 
the patronage and energies of all denominations of chris« 
tiansy held a prepamtory meeting Aogost 30, 1785, to 
take into consideration the propriety of forming a ao- 
eielj, for establishing and supporting Sunday Schoola 
£»* the instruction of poor children in difibreot parts of 
the kingdom. In^onsccjuence of a resolution then pas* 
8ed,a public meeting washoldsn on.tfae 7th of September, 
and an iastitulioB formed, bearing the title of <' A Socie- 
ty for the SuppoK and £nceoragement of Sunday Schooit 
in the diferentCoontJef of England." This establish* 
ment was exceedingly beneficial to the growing cause. 
By the respectability of its members, it increased the 
public eai^idenee ; by their talents it enlightened the 
public wmd ; by their activity it sttmulated the publie 
seoZ; and by their property it assisted the public «r- 
fmiiiure. 

It was an object of importance witii the committee 
of the Suiday School Society, to engage tiie co-opera- 
tkm of Episcopal authority within the pale of the es- 
tabfi^ed religion of the country ; and it must be spoken 
to the honour of the Biflbops, that they promptly oame 
forward, and cast the weight of their mitres into the 
scale of this good cause. Among the dignitaries of the 
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vhmchj who^pa^ronised the plan, the Bishops of Saiiw^ 
bury and Llaadaff, and the Deans of Canterburj ftnd 
Lincolfi, obtained a conspicuous place by their zeal 
and talents. So rapidly had the flame spread through 
the country, that by the cioB^ of 1786, it is conjectur- 
ed not less than 250,0(K) children were every Sunday 
receiviog instruction. 

The schools were at first universaliy conducted by 
hired teachers. This entailed a load* of pecuniary dif- 
ficulty upon the plan, which, had it not been removed, 
must have considerably retafded its progress, and con- 
sequently diminished its usefulness. The Sunday School 
Society alone expended, during the sixteen first years 
of its existence, no less than four ihoutand pounds in 
the salaries of teachers. And this was not the least 
evil attending upon purchased labour. Hireling teach- ' 
ers can scarcely be expected to possess either the zeal, 
or ability of those who now engage in the work from 
motives of pure benevolence. Gratuitous instruction 
was an astonishing improvement of the system ; and 
which does not appear to have entered into the views 
of its benevolent author. '* If we were asked," says a 
writer in the Sunday School Hepository, *' whose name 
stood next to that of Robert Raikes in the annals of 
Sunday Schools, we should say, the person who first 
came forward,and voluntarily proffered his exertions, his 
time, and his talents, to the instruction of the young, 
and the poor ; since an imitation of his example has 
been the great cause of the present flourishing sUte of 
these institutions, and of all that future additional in- 
crease which may be reasonably anticipated." At 
what precise ^riod this was first introduced^ does not 
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iippear, or wiiere it commenced, so tbat the award of 
this second honour in reserved for the decifiion of the* 
last day. About the year 1800 this plan became very 
gisneral through the kingdom. 

The impvovemeot in the mode of popular education, 
introduced by Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, muflt be 
considered a» forming another era in the history of 
Sunday Schools, by affording new facilities to the busi- 
ness of instruction. And the advantage derived from 
these useful systems, does not merely consist in a ser- 
vile imitation of all the arrangementsy but in demon- 
fitratiog to the world, more clearly than was ever showa 
before, tiwit education is an art susceptible of indefr- 
nite improvement, and in exciting an ardour^ before 
unknown, to carry it on to perfection. 

The institution of Sunday Schools was now ))ecome 
uniirersal in this kingdom. Every city and every towa 
had warmly espoused the cause. Still there was one 
thing wanting to raise the system to the highest de> 
gree of efficiency, and that is ujriojf . In every possible 
application of the sentiment, VNiem la fowsr. Rea- 
soning upon the general principle, many were led t« 
conclude, that great benefits would result to this par- 
ticular case, from an association of counsel and ener- 
gy. After much private intercoune on this subject 
between many persons in London, a public meeting 
waa holden^ July 13, 1803, in the school rooms belong- 
ing to Surrey chapel, and the Svhdat School IJmon 
was then formed. The design of this association is 
thus announced in its own regulations : — 

*' The objects of this union are, — 1st, To stimulate 
and encourage each other in the rehgious instruction of 
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the jonog.-— 9d^9 By mutnal commniiScalkm t9'im- 
prove the methodf of imtroctiao.— -Sdlj, To promote 
the opeaioyofiiew ichooli.— 4tb]jr, To prist b<K>k»9 Asc* 
laitable for Suodaj Schools, at a cheap nte.*-6<hly, 
To correspond with miDisten and others ki the united 
kiogdom and abroad.— -tfthly, To promole the forma- 
tion of country unions, which are expected regvlarly 
to report to this society ; and are allowed to purchase 
its publications at reduced prices.'^ 

This new society commenced its operations with no 
less prudence than Tigonr. Carefully abstaining from 
even the appearance of a desire to interfere with the pri- 
vate management of any of the associated sGhools, it 
aimed to diffuse new life and energy through them aU. 
One of its first objects was the compilation of a new 
spelKng-book, more adapted to moral and religious in- 
etruction than any they could find already in existence. 
This production reflects no small degree of credit on 
its industrious compilers. The next object of the com- 
mittee was to ascertain, by an extensive correspon- 
dence, what parti» of the country were most destituts 
of schools. Finding) in many places, that the advan- 
tages of the system were greatly diminished by the 
want of method and order which prevailed in the 
schools, they publiobed in 1806, «< A Plan for the For- 
mation and regulation of Sunday Schools." 

The example of the metropolis was soon imitated 
by many of the large towns, and several counties. 
Unions were formed in different parts of the kingdom, 
from which the happiest effects have resulted ; among 
which may be reckoned the establishment of new 
schools ia neglected parts of large townS| and amidst the 
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dftrkiiMs of fa«iii^ted Villages ;-^a fresh excitem«it 
gite* to (hose emplp/ed in the work of toitioD ;-*the 
diffuirioD of GbrUtian affecftioa '.^-and in some instaacet 
a gfeat iAprovement itt the loode of instraction. The 
formatioa of the Sondajr S<^hool Union muft therefore 
be regarded a» an event of Tast importance to the tiic- 
cew of thn valaable icbeme. 

Id a* CM^count Hke the prMent, the establishment of 
the Scmte V Sabbavh Evaurnro Schools, oaght not to 
be ottitted, - as ibey majr be lairlj stated to have 
«i8ett oirt of the J^itglith Sunday School Institation. 
The chiMiea oflhe poor^ so far as common education ii 
conceraed,are all taught to read Id the parochial schoolS| 
which are established in the soolhern parts of that en- 
lightened coUhtry. Still, however, as it respects the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and the more direct business 
of religious instruction, like the children in this kuig- 
ck>tti, they are left of course to the care of their parents, 
muKBtades of whom, indifferent to the welfare of their 
own souls, feel no solicitude for ihe> salvation of their 
ol&priag. Observing and commiserating the coiidi- 
tioaof these neglected youth, who in great numbers 
spent the sabbath, and especially tlie sabbath evenings, 
io profismity and vice, the friends of religion in Edin- 
bargh formed the pious Fesolution of collecting them to- 
gether On the Lord^s day evenings, for the purpose of 
imparting religious knowledge. They assemble at six 
o'clock and are dismissed itbout eight ; during which 
tioie etery effort is made to instruct them io the way 
of eternal salvation, and to urge them forwaVd in the 
path of life. This admirable system commenced in 
Edinburgh, in the year 1787, and soon spread through 
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an ihe principal towns of Scotlan^. How Sennble 
that it should pass the Tweed, and be adopted in 
England. There is one class of youth, to whom it 
might become an incalciriable blessing-; I mean the 
elder boys and girls who have just left our schools, and 
who ate generally considered as gone beyond our care. 
Thus abandoned by us, it is too commonly the case, 
that Jthey lose all the- little impression they have re- 
ceived while under our instruction. Could they he 
collected together on a Sabbath evening, to tietangbt 
by the senior and more pious members of our cfanrches, 
who would interest themselves in their wel&re, what 
a blessing might be expected to accrue ! 

Wales, at a very early period in the history of 
Sunday Schools, entered with eagerness into the scheme^ 
and adorned her romantic and picturesque vallaes wiHi 
numerous asyhuns for the instructien of the poor« 

And here it is but justice to the Sunday School lasti- 
tutioo, although by some ii may be accounted a di> 
gression, to assert its claims to the high honour of gtv- 
in2^ birth to the most sublime and efficient society that 
was ever formed by man, or blessed by Cxod, for pro- 
moting the interests of genuina Christianity^ Every 
reader willant[cipate.th»nameef the Bkitisb and Fo- 
&SIGJV Bible Society. The honour of giving rise to 
this mighty combination of wealth, of xeal, and talents, 
Is more worth contending for, than the highest place in 
the roll of monarchs, conquerors or philosopher?. New- 
ton, the great monarch and conqueror in the kingdom 
of philosophy, if he be acquainted with what is done on 
earth, would cheerfully resign all the glory of his peer- 
less name, for the brighter honour of having originated 
this great and Godlike scheme. 
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By itfeans of Sunday SchoQl education in Wales, the 
Bum-ber of readers increased far beyond any BU|)ply of 
Welsh bibles which could be obtained. This induced 
the indefatigable Mr. Charles of Baia, to undertake a 
journey to London, for the purpose of soliciting a pri- 
Tate subscription from his friends, to defray the ex- 
pense of printing a new edition. In the coarse of con- 
mersation on this subject, at a committee meeting of the 
JEleligious Tract Society, a thought came into the mind 
oftbeRey. Joseph Hughes, a thought which darted as 
one of the brightest beams from the fountain of light and 
life above, ^d for which millions through eternity will 
bless his name, that a little more exertion than was r^ 
quisite for supplying the Frincipality with the scriptures, 
might found an instittition that should go on increasing 
its funds, and extending its operations, till not only the 
British dominions, but the whole world should be fur- 
nished with the word of God. Such was the origin of a 
society which is the glory of our own age and nation, 
and i^ill one day be acknowledged as the blessing of ail 
ages and all nations. I have no need to trace it further 
than just to say, that it was warmly embraced by the 
geotiemen present, and steps immediately taken to 
give it efficiency. My only object in adverting to it, 
was to show its pedigree, and claim it as the blooming 
daughter of the Sunday School Institution. 

The cause which orignated still supports it, for in 
most cases a Sunday School teacher must be the fore- 
runner of a bible. 

Irjblaiu), geographically separated from us only by 
the narrow passage of the Irish sea^ but far more dis- 
tant from our native country, in the moral and religions 
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stale of her inhabitents, begins to share in the ftdTa]|C»- 
ges of this beneficial plan. In the year 1810, a Hibef- 
nien Sunday School Soeiety wiUi formed, which wa« 
immediately cherished by extensire patronage, and has 
already been exceedingly useful in scatt^ng the rays 
of heavenly light over the chaotic gbom that hae long 
enveloped the lower classes of the commusitgr in fhat in- 
teresting, hat neglected coantry. 

In tracing the growth of the Sunday School InflfUnfiottf 
it would be an nnpardonable omission to pass by in n- 
lence that noble ramification ef it, the instmctioa of 
Advlts. a few yean ago, had any one proposed sndt 
a design, a thousand roices would have exdahned, in a 
•train somewhat similar to that of the wondering and 
doubting Nicodemus, *' How can a man be taught when 
he is old ?*^ But this is tiie age of a daring and resUess 
benevolencoi which no exertions can weary, and no 
difficulties can appal. The flnt scion was planted by 
Mr. Charles, upon the mountains of Wales, in the sum- 
mer of 181 1. '* God prepared room before it and caus- 
ed it to take deep root ; the hills were covered with 
the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like 
goodly cedars.^' 

The account of his commencement, and success, shaS 
be given in his own words :— 

<< My maxim has been for many ye^rs past, to aim at 
great things, but if I cannot accomplish great things, 
to do what 1 can, and be thankful for the least success, 
and still to follow on without being discouraged at the 
day of small things, or by unexpected reverses. For 
many years I have laid it down as a maxim to guide 
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me^ never to give tip a place in despair of success. If 
one way does not saceeed, new means must b% tried ; 
and if I see no increase this year, perhaps I may the 
nest. I almost wish to blot out the word impossible 
from fflyTOcabiilary, and obliterate it from the miods of 
my brethren. We had no particular school for the 
iastniction of adults exckuivelyi till the summer of 1811 ; 
but many attended the Sunday Schools witb the chil- 
dren, in different parts of the country, previous to that 
time. What ioduted me first to think of establishing 
such an institution, was the aversion I found in tlie 
adalts to associate with the children in their schools. 
The first attempt succeeded wonderfully, and far be- 
yond my most sanguine expectation^. The report of 
thc'suctess of this school soon spread over the country, 
and in many places the illiterate adults began to call 
for instruction. In one county, after a public address 
had been delivered to them on the subject, the adult 
poor<, even the ogedf fiocked to the Sunday School in 
crowds ; and the ikopheepers could not immedialelp 
supply them with an adequate ntunber of spectacles. 
Our schools in general are kept iu our chapels; 
in some districts where there are no chapels, farmei;9 
in the summer time lend their barns. The adults and 
children are sometimes in the sami room, but placed in 
different parts of it. When their attention is gained 
and fixed, they sood learn ; their age makes no differ- 
ence if they are able, by the help of glasses, to see the 
letters. As the adults have no time to lose, we endea- 
vour (be/ore they can read) to instruct tftem without delaif 
in the first principles of christianiirj. We select a 
short portion of scripture, comprising the leading doc- 
3* 
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tnaWf aad vepeat tliem to'tiie learners, tili tbeycaii re- 
tain (hem in their memories ; and which they are to re<* 
peat the next time we meef < 

Thus commenced that exceUent institation» which is 
imparting the elements of knowledge and the benefits 
of religious instruction to thousands, who have passed 
the meridian of life ; which in maaj cases by teaching 
the aged to read, seems to add a lengthened twilight to 
their day of grace ; and by revealing to them the th^ga 
that belong to their peace, jost as they are about to be 
hid from their eyes, accomplishes the words of iaq[>ira- 
tion, ^< In the evening tide it shall be lightJ' 
^ Soon after this time, as if the plan had been carried 
in the bosom of the Sev^n, and from thence received 
by the Avon, it apt>eared in the city of Bristol. Tiie 
individual destined to the high honour of establishiBg it 
there, was a man of obscare and humble origin. The 
raysof spiritual light do not always strike first on the 
tops of the highest mountains. Men in less elevated 
stations have often been employed as the almoners of 
divide bounty. The apostle, referring to the first preach- 
ers of the gospel, could say, **^ye see your calling, 
brethren, how that not many wise men after the flesh, 
net many mighty, not many noble, but God hath cho- 
sen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise ; 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things that are mighty." At the SecoatJl 
Anniversary of the Bristol Aujtiliar)' Bible Society, 
among other intelligence communicated to the meeting-, 
a letter from Eeynsham was read, which contaiued the 
following sentence :— *' We have been necessarily obli- 
ged to omit a great number of poor inhabitants who 
Could not read, and therefore are not likely to be bene- 
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reached the heart of an individaal pmenty by the Dame 
of Wimam Smith, to be deprived of the inspired 
volume by an ioabihty to peruse it, appeared to him 
worse than for a Inan to be dyin; of the plague through 
ignor&Bce of the way of applying a remedy, which in it- 
self wtia within his reach. His benevolent mind medi- 
tated upon their situatioD. He longedCo relieve them, 
but scarcely dared to hope that the case admitt^ 
of relief. In this dilemhia he consulted Stephen Frost, 
Esq. a respectable merchant in the tity, whose name 
stands high in the long list of Bristol philanthropists. 
The object of bis inquiry was to ascertain whether it 
were possible to instruct the ignorant part of the adult 
poor to read. It is of immenie importance, that when 
the seed of benevolence begins to germinate, it should 
be cherished by the genial* influence of a kindly atmos- 
phere ; a nipping frost at that critical juncture, would 
cause it to perish in its bed. In the advice, the patron- 
age, and support of Mr. Prust, the scheme of Smith met 
the sun-shine which it wanted. He slept not a second 
ni^t upon his plan, after he had ceceived the promise 
of his generous friend to assist him in the undertaking, 
before be commenced his exertions. As he was eui- 
ployed the next day in coliecUng subscriptions for the 
Bible Association, whenever he met with persons who 
could not read, be asked them if they would like to 
learn, provided fit school should be opened. Many em- 
braced the offer with expressions of pleMure, and their 
names were taken down. Two rooms were immedi- 
ately obtained, and the work of instruction commenced. 
So litUe cottki the ardour of Smith endure delay, that 
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in aineteeo days after he had disclosed bis mind to Mr. 
Friut, the school was opened with eleven men and tea 
tromeib The number rapidly increased, till a Cew 
lyeeks after, some active friends to the cause of religion 
and humanity, met the founder of t^e new iostitutioa, 
and formed themselves into a society, bearing the title 
of Air IflSTiTiiTiofr fob iwsTKrcxiwa adclt Fkb^ 

SONS TO RKAD JTHB HOLT Sc&IPTVRES. The JOCietf 

continued to attract the attention, and engage the sup- 
port of christians of all denominations ; and at length re- 
ceived a most valuable ac^rcession in the active co-operar 
tion of Thomas Foje, M.D.a physician in connexion with 
the society of Friends. W ithin tlie {jeriod of two years, 
this society admitted 1508 scholars, exclusive of 276, 
/ whiph were taught by schools belonging to several dis- 
senting congregations*. 

Before we pass on from the successful results of 
William Smith's exertions in Bristol, it should be eta- 
ted, that although his commencement was subsequent 
to Mr. Charles's labours in Wales, he had at the time 
no knowledge of his precursor's noble career. The 
fouatalU of aii good, thus causing the stream of his mer- 
cy to break forth in two distant places, and almp£t 
simultaaeousiy. 

it was not likely that this new light, kindled by 
Charles and Smith, would remain long unobserved. It 
was seen and admired -from afar. The generous and 
noble spirited benefactors in different parts of the king- 
dom, who are ever watthing for new methods of bene- 

• Vide A History of the Origin a>)d Progress of Adult Sdiooifi, by 
Thomas Pole, M. D. a publication wnieh should be atitnuvely reaJ 
Ky all \rUo are engaged in \he imtraciiou ot udulli. 
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iting (heir speeieiy baited the betoBiag signftl with de- 
light, aafl like the easteni Ma^, followed itt direction, 
and flocked to the brigbtaess of its rinog^ BebooU mal- 
tipUed every where, till, at the present time, they are 
to be found in almo&t every considenibie town in tiiis 
countfy. 

Tiie next event in the order of succession, which is 
of importance in the history of Sunday Schools, is of a 
literary nature. The press is one of tiie best friends to 
the interests of man ; and one of the most important 
auxiliaries to (he cause of God. If, like the ofter gifts 
of heaven, it has been sometimes^ abused ; if it has been 
presocd into the ranks of in6delity and cruelty ; if it has 
been compelled to establish interests which are foreign 
to Its design ; still, under the direction of holier and 
wiser minds, it has tuhied with indignation upon its own 
labours, trampled to destruction its own involuntary 
mischief, and demolishing the reAiges of lies together 
with the habitations of cruelty, has erected upon their 
ruins the temple of truth and the throne of mercy. The 
press has befriended the Sunday School system in many 
ways. I nifff select only one instance, but that is of 
considerable importance. I mean the publication of tlie 
SiriTDAT School Rbpositokt, which commenced in 
January, 1&13. This valuable little work cannot be 
estimated, in reason, at t^o high a rate. Its contenf^, 
from time to time, are calculated at once to interest, in-' 
struct, and excite. It should be circulated through 
every school, and read by every teacher. Already it 
has laid before the public a mass of most valuable in- 
formation, and directed upon the Sunday School Insti- 
tution, a stream of light ^bich has revealed its magu^- 
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tude and its beauty much more clearly than they were 
generally seen before. And io order to render it still 
more useful, every one who has much experience in tbe 
business of instructioui and is possessed of ability tocom- 
hiunicate his knowledge to others, should consider his 
talents as put under righteous requisition for its support. 
It might become of immense importance to the great 
cause. By a proper supply and compression of intelli- 
gence, it might exhibit the operations of the whole 
christian world, and thus form a sort of Sunday School 
Panorama, in which) as in one connected and beautiful 
picture, the whole circle of operations may be contem- 
plated wherever it is read. 

We now turn our attention from our own country to 
the adoption) and progress of the plan in other quarters 
of the globe. A few years ago, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, as with the wings of the angel in the 
Apocalypse, ^ed across Uie Atlantic, and Ughtcd on the 
shores of a country, which to the operations of religion, 
no less than those of commerce and conquest, presented 
a new world. Amsrica, deriving from Britain every 
thing she possesses that is valuable in religion, has, ever 
since its arrival, cherished in her bosom this glorious 
institution ; but like the kingdom from which she re- 
ceived it, has at length found that ignorance prescribes 
limits to its operations, which nothing but the Sunday 
School system can break down. The western breeze 
lately brought to us the request, ^* Complete the mercy 
you have begun in giving us the Bible Society, by send- 
ing us the Sunday School Institution.'* The call was 
promptly obeyed, and the eastern wind, which some 
day blows no good to any one, took back various pub- 
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licatioDS relating both to children's and adult schools. 
The result is, that letters have been received, from 
Trhicb one or two extracts will record the estabhehment 
•f the Institution in the United States. 

It is not easy to determine by the intelligence yet come 
to hand, whether the first Sunday School was opened at 
J^ew-York, or Philadelphia. The earliest intimation 
of its having claimed the attention of the Americans, 
-wsiS received in a letter from Divie Bethune, f^q. of 
New- York, to Mr. Prust, dated July 13, 1814. The 
former alluding to a present of a copy of Dr. Pole's his- 
tory of Adult Schools, which he had received from Mr. 
Pnist, continues, ^* Mrs. Bethutie and about twenty other 
ladiM, have petitioned the Corporation of this City, to 
l^ant them the use of a building, erected for a house of 
industry. Mrs. B. says she is of opinion an Adult School 
may very properly be attached to such an institution..'' 

The first intelligence of the actual establishment of a 
school in America is contained in a letter from Miss S. 
Whitehead, of Philadelphia, to Mr. Bethune, dated 
March 25, 1815, which is as follows : 

** I had several ei tracts of Dr. Pole's work inserted 
ID the Religious Remembrancer, a weekly paper of our 
city, and the subject excited universal attention ; the 
Free Masons have taken it up* : and at a General Meet- 
ing it was proposed, and carried unanimously, that se- 
veral schools should be established, and held in the 
Grand Lodge, in Chesnut-street. There is no doubt 
that all the dififereat lodges, belonging to the Fraterni- 

* By a tubtcquert letter rroin this lady it appears that th« Fr«e 
Masons did oot tak* up the scbsme, until one or more scbools bfd 
^fien eaUbllshsO. 
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Qr, wiU tftke op^the subjecti and that it will extend oirei 
the whole Union. One of the officers gave me this in- 
formation. Mr. Thomas Bradford commenced a achool 
in the jail last Sabbath day. Several pious female friends 
of mine propose shortly to commence one in the south 
end of the city ; and thus you see how great a mattsr a 
little fire kindleth.*' 

The next account was from Mr. Bethiine to Mr. 
Prust, dated New- York, June 10, 1816. 

*^ It will be gratifying to you to learn that your trans- 
mission of the report of the adult schools^ has been the 
means of awakening towards this object a great atten- 
tion here. The loss of our valued mother,* it appear^ 
a gracions God is ples^d, in part, to make up to so- 
ciety, by giving health and zeal to her daughter, Mr 
Bethune, to follow her steps; The little school began 
by her on reading Dr. Pole^s history, which yon sent 
me, has succeeded attonishiogly. She and my two 
daughters, assisted by a female friend, teach on Sun- 
day mornings. It consists of between eighty and niaety 
learners ; and their bible class, now able to read, con- 
sists of forty-seven scholars.'* 

It must be recorded to the honour of the finak ser, 
that the first exertions in both these cities, were made 
by&em. And by a general survey of the christian 
world, it would seem as if conscious that the womav 
was *< first in the trensgression,'* they resolved she 
should not be last in endeavouring to diffuse the bles»- 

* Mn« Oraham, of I^uw-Tork; s moit interpitiDir memohr of 
wboK uwfttl life has been Jatply puMished by Sedey* KkjcMtreset : 
which it singularly deserving the attention t)( all who-wisb foleara 
httar to do good, and espf^ciaity of the perusal of pioaa fenn^tes. 
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iog of flAlvation. In a letter from Mrs. Bethune to Bf r. 
Pmst, we have the follow iDg account of the formation 
of the^r«/ Sunday School for children which wa» eter 
estabhihedinthe Jiew World', — 

" JVew-For*, Jan. 24, 1816. 
" Dear Sir, 

« I cannot resist the desire I feel to employ my pen 
in thanking^ou for jour presents to myself and children, 
of so many interesting publications, from which, I 
trusty we have derived both pleasure and profit. I be- 
lieve I cannot express my gratitude better suited to 
your liberal soul, than by giving yon an account of a 
meeting held in this city this day. Mr. B. published 
one of your letters in one of our daily papers ; I lent the 
different publicatio|A8 relative to Sunday Schools to a 
numlier of our friends, and was in hopes the gentlemen 
would have come forward in the business ; but after . 
waiting a number of weeks, I conversed with several of 
my own sex, who expressed a wish to unite with me 
in a " Female Sunday School Union ;" accordingly we 
called a meeting of the female members of all denomi- 
nations, who met this day in the lecture room of one 
of our churches, and although the notice was not s« 
l^eneral as intended, several hundreds were present. 
Dr- R. opened the meeting with a very appropriate 
prayer. When he withdrew the ladies were pleased to 
call me to the chair. I addressed the meeting in a few 
Tvords, stating for what purpose their company was re- 
quested ; the great need of such an institution, where 
nambers of one sex where training for the gallows and 
state prisons, and of the other for prostitution ; like- 
4 
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irise the great want of religious iDstraction in our small 
schools, the parents of children attending such, not hav- 
ittg time to teach them, would probably avail them< 
selves of Sunday Schools, if within their reach. In or- 
der to stimulate them to so good a work, I said I would 
read them several extracts from British publicatioos, 
which would show them how much the Lord had bless- 
ed such Institutions in the Old World, and coochided 
b J humbljr Roping that he would extend the blessing to 
his hand-maidens, in their attempts to train up a seed 
to serve him in the New World. 

^' i may venture to affirm there was not a dry eye id 
the room, and tears flowed copiously down the cheeks 
of many. A committee was appointed of one or two 
from each denomination, to prepare a constitution, and 
set of rules, to be laid before the society at a meeting 
this day week." 

In a letter from Mr. Bethune, dated New- York, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1816, we learn what was the result of this no- 
ble exertion of female piety and zeal. ** This city is 
in a stir throughout, a strong interest awakened, and 
great exertions commenced, for the instruction on Sab- 
bath days of children and adults. Mrs. B. has written 
to you an account of the first meeting of ladies ; on that 
day week the second meeting was held, and so great 
was the crowd of ladies pressing forward, that the com- 
pany bad to adjourn from a lecture room to a church. 

" Next Sabbath, I believe, was appointed tor the 
commencement of the work of teaching ; the zeal of 
three of th^ congregations, however, led them to begin 
this day. Mrs. B. visited these schools, which, with a 
^school of BLACK ADULTS, taught by my family, mad^ 
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up one bandfed tod tiiirty-sik scholars ; I presume tbe 
ooinber next Lord'^ daj will amoaot to one thomtmd^ 
in ail ttie schools. I believe the gentleinen are muster* 
ingf' their numbers, to follow the example of the ladies, 
and to take charge of the adults and cliildren of their 
own sex*." 

Thus it is evident) that this plant of heaveolj growth 
has struok foot in the western quarter of the globe,- and 
there, as well as here, will one day cover, with its wide*- 
ipreading branches, and refresh with its life-giving 
Avit) iiinamerable tnultttadeB of the ignorant poor; 
wbose praises, meeting fr4m either shore of the Ailaotiei 
a&4^ft^>^tig upon its wave, sfaaU swell above the thun- 
detfto of the ocean, aad rise before the throne uf the eter^ 
Ml, a gratefid taemorial of the countries from which 
they ascend. 

Only <fait more trhmnph of this mighty scheme remains 
to be recorded^ font that is a splendid one, nO less than 
the iavasioii of AskA, and its establishment, amidst the 
temples and the gods of that part of the world, which 
may be denominated the mbttiopolis oit ipolat&t. 
Tut #iR9f SviTDAt School is AsiAt was established 
by the Wesleyan missionaries in Ceylon, June 4, 1815. 
This was a most appropriate and teilloWed manner of 
celebrating the birth-day of our beloved Monarch, 
whose tender solicitude for the education of the rising 

* By the latest accounts ftom America 'we team, that in New- 
York alone there are already six thousand children in tbe different 
scbo<^« 

t ThU itappean ua mistake, ai die Baptist Missionaries at Sc- 
rampore are itated to have commenced the plan some years sine* 
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generatton, and whose well known wmI^ ^ that enry 
poor child in his domiaioos might be able to read the 
bible,'* entitle him to the honour of being considered 
the patron of Sunday bchools. 

Messrs. Harvard and Clough, two of the Weslejan 
missionaries to the inland of Ceylon, thus report the 
commencement of this good work in a quarter of the 
globe, to which the christian- patriot turns with a heart 
burning with the thirst of h«.>ly conquest, and an eye 
sparkling with most benevolent hope. 

<< We cannot conceal that the establishment of oor 
Sunday School has given us favour in the eyes of many. 
It has certainly considerably tended to help on the sub- 
scription to our place of worship. We only consulted 
one friend, who staled insurmountable difficulties, and 
assured us that the time was not yet come, and that the 
people were not ripe for such an institution. Howevert 
we were determined, by the help of God, to make the 
trial ; and now that we have upwards of 250 childrett» 
and twenty gratuitous teachers most cheerfully engaged 
in instructiag them every week, every one is charmed, 
and several are surpr^ed, that so simple an idea did 
not occur to their minds before. We have the pleasure 
to inform you, that through the great kindness of the 
Hon. Robert Boyd, Member of Council, and Com- 
missioner of Revenue, we have the use of the iheatn 
for our Sunday School; and a better place could not 
have been chosen, it being so very central and commo- 
dious. We have quite a train of native children now ia 
our school.** 

Thus a lodgement has been made by this institution 
to one of the outworks to the strong' bold, which Satan 
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);iosfie5ses in the eastern division of the earth. Other 
missionaries in ladia will soon follow the example thus 
nobly given, till saccessive triumphs of the cross over 
the powers of darkness, shall open for this beneficent 
scheme an access to the territory of CJhina ; nor is ttie 
day perhaps so distant as despondency suggests, wJlen 
it shall be announced in Britain, that Sunday Schools 
are formed in the city of Pekin.«— Hasten it, O Lord, in 
"thine own time. 

Thus wide/y and rapidly, to the present time, has tliis 
institution multiplied its funds, its objects, and its corf- 
quests. It is scarcely possible even to hazard a conjec- 
ture upon the nomber of children and aduHs, which are 
every Sabbath uhder the sound of instruction through- 
out the world. Perhaps if we were to state them at 
half a MILLION, we should not at all exceed the ag- 
gregate. What a reflection for the moralist and the 
christian, the patriot and the philanthropist I What 
a wide and lovely scene for an enlightened and gene- 
rous imagination to range over ! Half a million scholars, 
collected by many thousand teachers in mighty circles 
round the fountain of celestial truth, to cleanse from the 
eyes of their understanding the scales of ignorance and 
vice I ! ! Contracted mi^st be the mind, and cold the 
heart, that can find nothing here to awaken its raptures. 
If there can be a window in heaven from which the 
blessed inhabitants can look upon this lower world ; or 
if a door be opened through which the spirits of the just 
made perfect, are ever permitted to visit the scenes of 
their terrestrial labours, O who can conceive the ecsta- 
cies with which the soul of Raikes must hover over the 
captivating scene ! What a mighty reflux of delight must 
4 • 
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rqll back from the tide of hif beoevolence, and reach 
him even upon the heaveolj tide of the shores of eter- 
mtj! What accesrioas most be contiaually made to 
his bliss, while aootber and another tool is continually 
arriving in the realms of glory, to tell its inhabitants 
they were converted to Ood in a Sunday School \ Bat 
here conjecture fails us. 

If we turn from the past to the future, our hopes libve 
even our success behind. Comparatively but few years 
shall pass before other writers shall look back from a 
distance in the progress of the Sunday School institutioiii 
inconceivable to us, and sum up all that I have record- 
ed, as but the very commencement of its operations, 
the first fruits df its victories, and as not worthy to ex- 
tend beyond the first page of its history. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACeSr'S 
GUIDE. 



CHAP. I. 
T^he object which Sunday School Teachers should ever 

keep in vieto as the ultimate end of all their labours^ 

To the suceess of any exertioiu whatever, it ie ne- 
cessary that the object to which they are tx» be direct- 
ed, should be distinctly understood. Any confusion on 
this point will be attended with a fluctuation of design, 
and an imbecility of endeavour, but ill calculated to en- 
sure success. 

There is just ground of apprehension, that many who 
are engaged in the work of Sunday School instruction, 
are but imperfectly acquainted with its ultimate end. 

Itis to be feared concerning some, that in giving their 
assistance to this cause, nothing further enters into their 
view, than to comrnunicate to the children an ability to 
read and write. In the estimation of such persons; these 
Sabbath institutions seemjto rank no higher than the or- 
dinary day schools, where the offspring of the poor re- 
ceive the elements of the most common education. Pro- 
Tided therefore they can assist their pupils to read with 
tolerable facility, and especially if they can teach them 
to write^ they attain the highest object of their desires 
or expectations. How will sucH teachers be surprised, 
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rqll back from the tide of hit beneroleiice, and reach 
him eyeo upon the heavenly tide of the shores of eter- 
nity! What accessions most be continually made to 
his bliss, while another and another soul is continually 
arriving in the realms of glory, to tell its inhabitants 
they were converted to God in a Sunday School ! But 
here conjecture fails us. 

If we turn from the past to the future, our hopes la&ve 
even our success behind. Comparatively but few years 
shall pass before other writers shall look back from a 
distance in the progress of the Sunday School institutio% 
inconceivable to us, and sum up all that I have record- 
ed, as but the very commencement of its operations, 
the first fruits <lf its victories, and as not worthy to ex- 
tend beyond the first page of its history. 
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are lovel/ ; wbfttfloevei- ttiiag* are of good report." Tberr,- 
to lue the beautiful imagei^ of the projpbeti '< ibstead 
of thAthoni Bhail cofae up the fir tree^ and ia«lead of 
the brier shall come up the mjrtle tree." 

Pleaaiog and important as such an ob^t reallj is; 
defightful as It it to produce in the breart of a poor 
man a taste for readings tog^etfaer with a habit of think- 
ing, and thus tench bite to find entertainiheBt athboie, 
without being tejupted to repair to the ale-house ; de- 

• lightful as it is to bring him into commoBloa with the 
world oi reason, and help biaij by the joya of iafeiletti 
lo soften the rigours of corporeal toil; delightAil afe Stis 
to teach him to respect himself, i»d eecatt the ^feipect 
«f others, by industriotttf, AmgaH and peat«rul babils; 
ta assist bitn to become the instractor of hie oira de- 
mestic circle, and thob to raise him iu their eBtifflatio&; 
tin 9hort, delightful as it is to stti|> poverty Of m taoit 
disgusting appearances, and to supply its more distreM- 
ing privations of a temporal ttature,-^tbt9 of itself^ and 
alone) is far below the ultimate objeet of your eiertionfi. 
Higher erea than this you muet look for the summit of 
your fao)3es. A man may be all that I have represent- 
ed ; he may be industriouf, orderly, moral, and esefQl 

' in his habits» ai^d still be destitute of that 4ith and <« ho- 
lin&s, without which no man shalJ sse Ihe Lord." 

Addressing you as believers in all that revelation 
teaches concerning the nature, condition, and destiny 
o^mao, I most point your attention to ah object i^hich 
stands on higher ground than any we have yet cootem- 
plated. It is /or you to consider, that each of the chil- 
dren, which are every Sabbath beneath your care, car- 
ries in hit bosom a boul as valuable, and as durable 
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401 that whieh the Creator has lodged m your owo. 
Neither poverty, ignoraace, nor vice, can sever the tM 
which binds man to immortality. Every hanuA^body 
is the residence of an immortal spirit, and however dt* 
minntive by childhood, or mean by poverty, or filthy 
by neglect, the hovel might appear, a deathless inhabi- 
tant will be found within. Every child that passes the 
threshold of your school on a Sunday morning brings to 
your care, and confides to your ability, a ftovL, com- 
pared with whose worth the sun is a bauble ; and with 
whose existence, time itself is but the twinkling of ^n 
eje. 

And as these poor children partake with yon in the 
dignity of immortality, so do they also in tfu degrada- 
tion and ruin of Ike fall. The common taint of human 
depravity has polluted their hearts as well as yours. 
They, like you, in consequence of sin, are under the 
curse, and stand equally exposed to everlasting misery. 
To them, however, the gracious scheme of redeeming ^ 
mercy extends its blessings, and indeed by the express 
provisions of the gospel charter, they stand first among 
the objects to whom salvation is to be presented : '* for ' 
the poor have the gospel preached to them*" Denied 
neither the privileges of immortality, nor the opportu- 
nity of eternal happiness, so neither are they exempt 
from the obligations of religion. Without the duties 
required in your own case, in order to eternal life, th^ 
will never possess it. Faith, repentance, and holiness ; 
or in other words, regeneration, justification, and sanc- 
tification, are as indispensable in their case as in yours. 
Their danger of losing all the rich blessings of salva- 
tion, unless great exertions be made to instruct and in< 
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are lovel/ ; wbfttfloever tfauigt are of good report." Tfcerr,- 
to use the beautiful itnagerj of the profpheti '* iHcteed 
of thAMMrn 8hail come up the fir tree, and iaetead of 
the brier shall come up the mjrtle tree/' 

Pleating and important as such an object reaUj is; 
defightfvl as It ii to produce in the breast of a poor 
Btan a taste for readings together with a habit of think- 
ing, and thus teach hita to Bad entertainment atbteie, 
witirant being tempted to repair to the ale-Jiouse ; de- 

• lightful as it is to bring him into commoaioa wi^ tbe 
world <^ reason, and help faiasj by the joys of iataHeeC, 
to ioftea the rigours of corporeal toil ; deUghtHil afe U is 
to teach him to rebjfyect himself, iwd eecale tHe i^espeCt 
«f others, by indostrioiw, IhigaH and peaeeful babiis; 
to assist him to become the iastraclor of hia owade- 
mestic circle, and thoa to rmse bim ia their estimaHen ; 
in short, delightful as it is to strip poverty of iU inoit 
disgusting appearances, and to supply its more distteM- 
ing privations of a temporal ttature,-»tbis of itself^ end 
alone, is far below the ultimate object of your exertiom. 
Higher ereii than this you must look for tbe snliimit of 
your fao^^es. A man may be alt that I have represeDt- 
ed ; he may be induslriouf, orderly, moral, and esefa) 

' in his habits» add still be destitute of that faith aad <* feo- 
lio^s, without which no man shall spc the Lord.*' 

Addressing you as believers in all that reveJufioo 
teaches concerning the nature, condition, and destiny 
^)^mao, I most point your attention to ah object which 
stands on higher ground than any we have yet contem- 
plated. It is for you to consider, that each of the chil- 
dren, which are every Sabbath beneath your care, car- 
ries in hit bosom a sovi. as valuable, and as durable 
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•ai that whieh the Creator has lodged m your owo. 
Neither poverty, ignorance, nor vice, can sever the IM 
vhicb binds man to immortality. Every humaii^body 
is the residence of an immortal spirit, and however di* 
minutive by childhood, or mean by poverty, or filthy 
by neglect, the hovel might appear, a deathless inhabi- 
tant will be found within. Every child that passes the 
threshold of your school on a Sunday morning brings to 
your care, and confides to your ability, a ftovL, com- 
pared with whose worth the sun is a bauble ; and with 
whose existence, time itself is but the twinkling of ^n 
eje. 

And as these poor children partake with you in the 
dignity of immortality, so do they also «n itu degrada- 
tion and ruin of the fall. The common taint of human 
depravity has polluted their hearts as well as yours. 
They, like you, in consequence of sin, are under the 
curse, and stand equally exposed to everlasting misery. 
To them, however, the gracious scheme of redeeming ^ 
mercy extends its blessings, and indeed by the express 
provisions of the gospel charter, they stand first among 
the objects to whom salvation is to be presented : <* for ' 
the poor have the gospel preached to them." Denied 
neither the privileges of immortality, nor the opportu- 
nity of eternal happiness, so neither are they exempt 
from the obligations of religioq. Without the duties 
required in your own case, in order to eternal life, theif 
will never possess it. Faith, repentance, and holiness ; 
or in other words, regeneration, justification, and sanc- 
tification, are as indispensable in their case as in yours. 
Their danger of losing all the rich blessings of salva- 
tion^ unless great exertions be made to instruct and in- 
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gcnera^ob, and whose well known wish, ^ that eiery 
poor child in bis dominions might be able to read the 
bible,*' entitle him to the honour of being considered 
the patron of Sunday bchools. 

Messrs. Harvard and Clough, two of the Wesleyan 
missionaries to the island of Cejlon, thus report the 
commencement of this good work in a quarter of the 
globe, to which the Christian-patriot turns with a heart 
burning with the thirst of holy conquest, and an eye 
sparkling with most benevolent hope. 

« We cannot conceai that the establishment of our 
Sunday School has given us tavour in the eyes of naanj. 
It has certainly considerably tended to help on the sub- 
scription to our place of worship. We only consulted 
one friend, who staled insurmountable difficulties, and 
assured us that the time was not yet come, and that the 
people were not ripe for such an institution. However* 
we were determined, by the help of God, to make the 
trial ; and now that we have upwards of 250 children, 
and twenty gratuitous teachers most cheerfully engaged 
in instructing them every week, every one is charmed, 
and several are surprised, that so simple an idea did 
not occur to their minds before. We have the pleasure 
to inform you, that through the great kindness of the 
Hon. Robert Boyd, Member of Council, and Com- 
missioner of Revenue, we have the use of the theatre 
for our Sunday School ; and a better place could not 
have been chosen, it being so very central and commo- 
dious. We have quite a train of native children now in 
our school.*' 

Thus a lodgement has been made by this institution 
III one of the outworks to the strong' hold, which Satan 
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(possesses io the eastern division of the earth. Other 
missionaries in lodia will soon follow the example thus 
nobly given, till successive triumphs of the cross over 
the powers of darkness, shall open for this beneficent 
scheme an access to the territory of (Jhina ; nor is the 
day perhaps so distant as despondency suggests, wHen 
it shall be announced in Britain, that Sunday Schools 
are formed in the city of Pekin.— Hasten it, O Lord, in 
•thine own time. 

Thus widely and rapidly, to the present time, has tiiis 
institution multiplied its funds, its objects, and its con- 
quests. It is scarcely possible even to hazard a conjec- 
inre upon the number of children and adults, which art 
every Sabbath under the sound of instruction through- 
out the world. Perhaps if we were to state them at 
half a MILLION, we should not at all exceed the ag- 
gregate. What a re:fiection for the moralist and the 
christian^ the patriot and the philanthropist \ What 
a wide and lovely scene for an enlightened and gene- 
rous imagination to range over ! Half a million scholars, 
collected by many thousand teachers in mighty circles 
round the fountain of celestial truth, to cleanse from the 
eyes of their understanding the scales of ignorance and 
vice ! ! ! Contracted mi^st be the mind, and cold the 
hearty that can find nothing here to awaken its raptures. 
If there can be a window in heaven from which the 
blessed inhabitants can look upon this lower world ; or 
if a door be opened through which the spirits of the just 
made perfect, are ever permitted to visit the scenes of 
their terrestrial labours, O who can conceive the ecsta- 
cies with which the soul of Raikes must hover over the 
<;aptivating scene I What a mighty reflux of delight must 
4 • 
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rqll back firom the tide of hii benevcdence, and feach 
bim even upon the heaveolj tide of the shores of eter- 
nity! What accessions most be continually maide to 
his bliss, while another and another soul is continualljf- 
arriving in the realms of glory, to tell its inhabitants 
they were converted to God in a Sunday School ! Bat 
here conjecture fails us. 

If we turn from the past to the future, our hopes Imve 
even our success behind. Comparatively but few years 
shall pass before other writers shall look back from a 
distance in the progress of the Sunday School institutioii| 
inconceivable to us, and sum up all that I have record- 
ed, as but the very commencement of its operatioos, 
the first fruits df its victories, and as not worthy to ex- 
tend beyond the first page of its history. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACeSr'S 
GUIDE. 



CHAP. I. 

The object which Sundt^ School Teachert $hmdd ever 
keep in view as the ultimate end of aU their labours. 
To the success of ftDj exertions whatever, it is ne* 
cessary that the object to which they are tx» be direct- 
ed, should be distinctly understood. Any coofusioD on 
tiiis point will be attended with a fluctuation of design, 
and an imbecility of endeavour, but ill calculated to en- 
sure success. 

There is just ground of apprehension, that many who 
are engaged in the work of Sunday School instruction, 
are but imperfectly acquainted with its ultimate end. 

ItJs to be feared concerning some, that in giving their 
assistance to this cause, nothing further enters into their 
view, than to communicate lo the children an ability to 
read and write. In the estimation of such persons; these 
Sabbath institutions seemjto rank no higher than the or- 
dinary day schools, where the ofispring ot the poor re- 
ceive the elements ofthe most common education. Pro- 
vided therefore they can assist their pupils to read with 
tolerable facility, and especially if they can teach them 
to write^ they attain the highest object of their desirex 
or expectations. How will suclv teachers be surprised, 
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when 1 inform them that the top stone of their hopes i.« 
but the foundation of their duties ; and that the highest 
elev^OB of their purposes is but the very begintiiiig of 
the ascenty nrhich leads to the iummU of the insti- 
tution. 

I admit that where no higher aim than this is taken, 
though verf far below the proper mark, much benefit 
is likely to accrue to the children themselves, to their 
immediate connexions, and to society at large. Where 
no effort is made to form the character, and nothing 
more in fact is done, than simply to communicate the 
art of reading, a Tast advantage is conferred upon the 
children of the poor. It is the testimony of inspiration 
** that for the soul to be without knowledq^e is not good ;" 
«md the whole history of man confirms the troth of the 
remark. The very first rudiments of knowledge, inde- 
pendently of any systematic attempt to improve the 
character, must certainly have a moral tendency. In 
the very lowest elements of education, the soul e'xpe- 
riences an elevation) and however it may be precipitated 
back again by the violence of its depravity, begins to 
ascend from the regions of sense. Ignorance debases 
and degrades the mind. It not only enslaves the iotd- 
lect, but dims the eye by which the human conscience 
traces the natural distinction between right and wk'ong. 
•* On the contrary," says Mr. Hall, •* knowledge ex- 
pands the mind, exalts the fticulties, refines the taste for 
pleasure, and in relation to moral good, by ftiultiplying 
the mental resources, has a tendency to elevate the 
character, and in some measure to correct and subdue 
the taste for gross sensuality." From hence it is obvi- 
ous, Diat the very least and lowest end) which a« Sun- 
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day School feachett you caa propose to youlrselires itt 
your labours, has a tendency to benefit the intertsts of ^ 
the poor. I wish, however, to remind you, tha^mply 
. to teach the art of reading, i« the least and lowest end 
you can contemplate. 

Others, as the ultimate object of Iheir efforts, con- 
nect with the rudiments of knowledge, considerable of- 
ienHmi to habits of order^ mdustrtff and morality' 
They are most laudably anxious to form the character 
of the children, so that they may rise into life an iadui- 
trious, orderly, and sober race. This is of vast impor- 
tance, and subordinate only to what I shall afterwards 
propose as the ultimate end of all your endeavours. 
Much of the peace, conofort, and safety of the commu- 
nity .depends upon the character and the habits of the 
poor. If society be compared to the human frame, 
tfaey are the feet and the hands ; and how much do the 
ease and welfare of the whole body depend upon the 
healthy state of the extremities. To tame the ferocity 
of their unsubdued passions ; to repress the excessive 
rudeness of their manners ; to chasten the disgusting 
and demoralising obscenity of their language ; to subdue 
the stubborn rebellion of their wills ; to render them 
hpnest, obedient, courteous, industrious, submissive, 
and orderly, should be an object of great desire Vith 
all who are engaged in the work of Sunday School in- 
struction. It should be your ceaseless effort to reform 
the vices, to heal the disorders, and exalt the whole 
character of the lower classes of society, by training 
up their offspring in " whatsoever things are true; 
whatsoever things are honest; whatsoever. things are 
jttst; whatsoever things are pure; whatsoever things 
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Are lovel/ 5 wbfttfloever thiagi arc of good reports" Tkietr,- 
to uie the beautiful imagery of the projpbeti " instead 
of llAliiiiii shall coiae up the fir treei and ioetead of 
the brier shall oome up the njtHe tree.^' 

PJeasiog and important as such an ot^t reall/ is ; 
delightfvl as it ii to produce in the breast of a poor 
Bian a taste for readings together with a habit of think- 
ingi and thus teach bite to fiad entertainihent athdne, 
without being tei&pted to repair to the ah-Jiouse ; de- 

>lightful as it is to bring him into commoaion wi^ the 
world Gi reason, and help bim, by the joys of iateUect, 
to soften the rigours of corporeal toil ; delightAil as St is 
to teach him to respect himself, and eecalt tike ifespect 
«f others, by industrious, nrugal^ and j^c^ful babils ; 
U assist him to become the lastract^r of hit own tb- 
mestic circle, and thus to rmse bim in their estimattoa ; 
Uk short, delightful as it is to strip poverty bf iti most 
disgusting appearances, and to supply Us more dietreii- 
ing privations of a temporal ttature,-^this of itseU^ and 
alone, is far below the ultimate objeet of your eiteHions. 
Higher erea than this you must lo<ok for the summit of 
your fao^^es. A man may be alt that I have represent' 
ed ; he may be industrious, orderly, morale and usefal 

' in his habits, ai^d still be destitute of that faith and «* ho- 
linAs, without which no man sljall we ihe Lord.'^ 

Addressing you as believers in all that revelation 
teaiches concerning the nature, condition, and destiny 
bf man, I most pmnt your attention to ah object whieh 
stands on higher ground than any we have yet contem* 
plated. It is for you to consider, that each of the chil- 
dren, which are every Sabbath beneath your care, car- 
ries in hit bosom a soul as valuable, ^d as durable 
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•as that wbieh the Creator has lodged m your owo. 
Neither poverty, ignoraace, nor vice, can lever the tie 
which binds man to immortaiity. Every hama»body 
is the residence of an immortal spirit, and however di« 
minotive by childhood, or mean by poverty, or iUthy 
by neglect, the hovel might appear, a deathless inhabi- 
tant will be found within. Every child that passes the 
threshold ofyoar school on a Sunday morning brings to 
your care, and confides to your ability, a 0ovL, com* 
pared with whose worth the sun is a bauble ; and with 
whose existence, time itself is but the twinkling of im 
eye. 

And as these poor children partake with you in the 
dignity of immortality, so do they also in thM degrada'- 
Han and ruin of the fall. The common taint of human 
depravity has polluted their hearts as well as yours. 
They, like you, in consequence of sin, are under the 
curse, and stand equally exposed to everlasting misery. 
To them, however, the gracious scheme of redeeming ^ 
mercy extends its blessings, and indeed by the express 
provisions of the gospel charter, they stand first among 
tbe objects to whom salvation is to be presented : <* for ' 
the poor have the gospel preached to them." Denied 
neither the privileges of immortality, nor the opportu- 
nity of eternal happiness, so neither are they exempt 
from the obligations of religioq. Without tiie duties 
required in your own case, in order to eternal life, the^ 
will never possess it. Faith, repentance, and holiness ; 
or in other words, regeneration* justification, and sanc- 
tificatioD, are as indispensable in their case as in yours. 
Their danger of losing all the rich blessings of salva- 
tion^ unless great exertions be made to instruct and in- 
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terest tiieir nunds^ is imiiuBeat, aod obviow. DwflOmg 
iji those walks of life, where siq^ iu its most naked and 
^Ilutif^^ foroif spreads deBtructioa around ;^-coi9Vpted 
by their neighbours ; nursed and nurturedin vioet in 
many cases by the example of their paroits ; — in na* 
m^facturing districts inhaling the moral cootaminatiQii 
vritii which the atmosphere of almost every worksbop 
13 laden ; how rapid is the growth of original corrup- 
tion ; how luxuriant the harvest of actual transgressions 
which springs from it ; how little likely, without extra- 
ordinary efforts, are these unhappy youths, to enter 
<< the narrow path that leadeth to eternal life !'' 

Such are the children, and such their situatioBy which 
flock every Sabbath to the schools where you are carry- 
ing on the business of instruction. Look round upon 
the crowd of little immoriaUy by whom you are encir- 
cled every week ; view them in the light which the rays 
of inspired truth diffuse over their circumstances ; fol- 
low them in imagination not only into the ranks of so- 
ciety, to act their humble part in the great drama of 
human life ; but follow them down into that valley, 
gloomy with the shadows of death, and from which 
they must come forth, ^^ they that have done well to 
everlasting life ; bht they that have done ill, to ever- 
ia«ting shame and contempt ;" and while you see them 
plunging into the bottomless pit, or soaring away to the 
celestial city, say, what should be the ultimate ohjut of 
a Swnday School Teacher^s exertions ? 

You are now quite prepared to assent to my opinion 
on this subject, when I thus state it. The ultimate ob- 
ject of a Sunday School teacher should be, in humble 
diependance upon divine grace, To impart thai reli- 
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^i^uff hmntie^ / 16 produce ihMe reHgimu unprsitiotii p 
and to form iho»e rehgiaut habits^ in the mttiia ^ the 
children^ wkieh ^iktOl be crowned with the saltation 
OF TB£iii mtedBTAL solTLfl. Or, ]Q other words, to 
be instnanenicd in producing thai eontietion tf sin; 
that repenianee t^wardt Ood; that/ailh in the hard 
Jenu Chriet f that habiiual ivb/eetioh in heart and lifej 
to the authoriiif of the Mcripturesy Which constitute at 
once the form and power of amsjtiSJt ooDLurxss. 

Here then jou see jronr object, aad you perceire that 
it includes ererj other in ittelf. To aim at any thing 
lower than this, as your last and largest purpose ; to 
be content with only some general improvement o£ 
character, when you are encouraged to hope for an en- 
tice renovation of the heart -«-or merely with the for- 
mation of moral habits, when such as are iraly pun» 
may^be expected, is to conduct the objects of your be- 
nevolence with decency down into the grave, without 
attempting to provide them with the means of a glo- 
rious resurrection out of it.' To ^rain them tip in the 
way of sincere and undefiled religion, is an object of 
such immense importance, that, compared with this, 
an ability to read and write, or even all the refinements 
of life, have not the weight of a feather in their des- 
tiny. And the troth must be told, that m^r^^r reli- 
gions education is neglected, the mere tendency of 
knowledge to the production of moral good, is in most 
cases very lamentably and successfully counteracted, 
by the dreadAil power of human depravity. 

SMnday Schools, to be contemplated in their true 
light, should be viewed as nurseries for th" church of 
God ; as bearing an intimate connexion with the tm- 
5 



tiemwffU: vA as pUifoat^ljritttended to people tbe 
I'j^akaa of gloiy with *' the spirits of jiut wen made 
perfect." To. judge of iheir iralne by any lower esti- 
mate; to view them vierely as adapted to the perish- 
iog ioteresU of laortalftyy is to oa^t thess into the ba- 
laaeee of {^theism ; to wag^i tbem jvpoa the septtkhre ; 
and to proQO«oce upon their valve^ without throwing 
literaity into the scale* 

This %Ai*ykTvm ov nn ijf kok^ai. sovl, a phrase 
than whiich oi^e more siibUipe or more interesting cao 
never drop from the lips or the pen of iiaany describes 
your last and noblest purpose. 

In what wsgr ^i^ object is most li](e]y to be e&cted, 
remains now to be considered. 

1. Lahetir to impart to the children, as speedily as 
possible, a very correct method of reading. 

This is t|)e firqt thing to be attended to, and as it ii 
^e basis of all which is to follow^ it should be done 
well. Considering an ability to read, as I do every 
other part of Sunday School tuition, as a means for tbe 
production of spiritual and moral good, I view it as of 
immense impprtance, that the children should be ren- 
dered as perfect ^s possible in the initiatory art. Read- 
ing is a powerful auxiliary to the progress of piety aqd 
virtue, bjit it is attractive only when it is performed 
with facility^ and therefore to alhire the children to 
the pages of revelation, or the perusal of good books, 
it i«f necessary to render their access as smooth as pos- 
sible. If they have often to tpeU a word, and still of- 
tener to pass by a word which they cannot spell, they 
will either b^ much impeded in their inatruction, or 
perhaps |;ive up the matter in utter despair. If they 
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do not acquire a tolerable ^aclHty ia reading ivbile they 
are at the tohool, few have the couyagey the «onfideacey 
or perseveranoe, to pursue a course of telf-^ultiou aft^f 
thej leaye it. It is of Tast moneat, ttenftiiv, that yoi 
shouM take peculiar pains in this pfeBmhiarf Jtep of 
a religious educatioo of the cluldrea, ia order that thej 
may feel all that isduceme&t to read, whkh arises from 
the ooasciousness of boag aMe to do if with ease and 
correctness. I am ajpprefaensiTeflHBt adkaonitiob is ex* 
ceedingry aecessary oo this head, ^ani that ma»y of the 
scholars qatt our iiMtitutioti» moet lamentabty wanting 
in this veij grouud-work ef iostructleiu it is a hat, 
that many of the persoas who apply for adttissfoa into 
our adult schools, are young men and women who were 
bat imperfectly taught when children in e^v Sunday 
Scboola ; and who ceiald therefore bai» made hnt very 
little use of their bible during tfaoae yeavs when they 
had most leisure to reufd^it* 

S. You are to seek the gteai ofc^ect of ydur laboum* 
by a course of religions instmetion, jmSckmsIy adapt* 
ed to the capacity of the children. ' 

I take it for granted that the business of every school 
is «o arranged, as to allow to the leachem a sufficient 
opportimity for espladning and enforcing the prhKipIes 
of r^igion. 

And here I think H right to remark, that, as the very 
ground-work of religious instruction, it is of vast im- 
portance to produce, even from its commencementy a 
sort qf iremblifig reverence for the au^tarily 9f tewelaikm. 
From the time a child is capable of recetviog a scoti» 
meot on religion, he should ibe made to feel the obiiga^ 
tion of the word of God upon his understanding and 
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conscience. Tfae fint idea which should be commvDi'^ 
caied to hit mind, and which in every subsequent stage 
of education should be nursed and nurtured into a con- 
'VictioQ inseparable from all his moral feelings, is that 
Me Bible i$ and mti^it be true ; and that, however sin- 
gular, however beyond the range of our experience, or 
however miraculous any of its fects might be ; and how- 
ever incomprehensible are some of its doctrines^ still 
they are all to be implieitly beUeved^ bceatue they are de- 
eiared in the wordqfOod : so that one of the earliest 
and strongest associations of their minds shall be form- 
ed between the ideas of truth and every thiag contain- 
ed in the holy scriptures. From the beginning, thej 
' should be instructed that all our reasonings, and views, 
and feelings, .are to be brought into subjection to the 
inspi^red volume ; and that from this au^ority, In mat- 
ters ^f religion, there does and can lie no appeal. la 
order to this, the evidences of revealed truth ifaould be 
laid before them in a familiar manner ; and even before 
they are capable of estimating the weight of proofs, we 
should endeavour to'produce a powerful prepossessioa 
in behalf of the Bible. The reason for my insisting so 
much on this, is a conviction, that among the lower 
dasses of society there is a great deal of that low and 
ignorant skepticism which is produced in minds incapa- 
l)le of reasoning, by ridiculing facts that are beyond 
^ir eicperience, and truths that are above their com' 
prehension. There is a sort of practical and vulgar in- 
^delity, which weaves its tdils in the dwellings of the 
'l)Oor, who in Consequence of not being well grounded in 
the persuasion that the Wble must be true;, idiaterer 
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Corra|>C minds may say against it, often fall into tht 
anarO) atid become its hapless vkfims. 

What, therefore, I enjoin, is to endeavoar that the 
children's minds may be so rooted, and grounded in (he 
conviction of the troth of rerelation, that when a pro- 
fane and artful opposer of the scriptures shall attempt 
insidiously to shake their faith, by ridiculing any of the 
facts or sentiments of the sacred yolume, they may 
shudder at the insiouatioo, and retire instioctively to 
the shelter of this immoveabJe prepossession, the BibU 
must be true. 

Let it be an object of solicitude with you to impart 
to your pupils a correct view of the leading tnUhs of re- 
vetation. You knew how to treat the opinion, that the 
docirinei of the gospel are quite unnecessary in the in- 
stmction of children, and that their attention should be 
eKclusively confined to its moral precepts. Explain to 
them the moral attribntes of the great God : his holiness 
as opposed to all iniquity ;-*'his truth as manifested in 
the accomplishment of Ms word ;-^hi8 mercy winch in- 
clines him to pity the miserable. Teach them the pu*- 
rity of his law as pronouncing condemnation on a sin- 
ful thought. Endeavour to make them understand the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, as breaking through all the 
obligations imposed upon the conscience by the majesty 
imd goodn^ss^of God. Strive to lead them to a know- 
ledge of the total corruption o( their nature, as the 
source and spring of their actual traasgressions. Unfold 
to them their situation, as under the wrath of God, on 
account of their sins. Show them their inability, ei- 
ther to atone for their gmJ||, or renovate their nat^ire. 
Lead them to Calvary, and develop the design of the 
6 * 
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Savioor^s death as a sacrifice for sic, and teacb tItexD 
to rely upon his merits alone for salvatioo. I>irect 
ibem to the Holj Spirit, as the fountain of grace and 
strength, for the renewal of their hearts. In conoexioB 
vith thiS| lay before them all the branches of christian 
duty ; those which relate to God^ such as faith, repenr- 
ance^ love, obedience, and prayer; and those which re- 
late to man| as obedience to parents, honesty to 
their employers, kindness to ail.^ Enforce upon them 
the obligations of the Sabbath and public worship. Par- 
ticularly impress upon them that genuine religion, while 
it is founded on a belief of God's word, does not con- 
Mat merely of abstract feelings, or occasional duties, 
but in a principle of submission to the revealed will of 
Jehovah, implanted deep in the human heart, perva- 
ding the conduct^ and spreading over the whole cha- 
racter, so as to form a holy, moral, useful, happy nan. 
Such are the topics which you are to illustrate to the 
children; unquestionably the most important which 
can engage their attention. Much, however, depends 
upon the nutlk/ad you adopt for explaining them* 

Of course you should allot a portion of time to the 
work of caUclmwg, The ei^perience of all ages beai9 
testimony to the utility of this plan. If well improved, 
it affords a most favourable. opportunity for communi' 
icating religious knowledge. To accomplish this end, 
it is necessary that you should do mote than simply ask 
thejque^tions and receive the answers as they are ranged 
io l^e book. To arrest and engage the minds of chil- 
dreiQ^ who consider it generally as nothing more than a 
schpol exercise, you must descend Xo familiar ex^^na- 
lion. Every answer should be regarded as a text, 
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whicb bjr a few plahi short remarkS) you should illui- 
trate to their Qoderttaadins, and enforce upon theiir 
conscieiuse. It will be found an excellent method to 
explain one Sabbath, what ia to be committed to me- 
nioiy during the week, and r^Mated as a task the 
next. As we always learn with greater ease and plea- 
sure what we understand, lhi« wonld facilitate the bu- 
siness of memory, and prepare them for examination, 
which should always take place when called upon to 
repeat the answers which had been previously ex- 
plained. 

It would greatly aid the business of religious instruc- 
tion, if the children were encouraged to eomnni to me- 
t}iory hymni and portions of the word of God, especially 
the latter. The mieasure and the rhyme of poetry have 
attractions, which without great care on the part of 
the teacher, are likely to produce a preference for 
hyrans. The insured volume should be elevated in 
their estimation above ^very other book. The very 
vmdtf as well as sentiments of rerelationt have a power 
and enei|;y, which the language of uninspired authors, 
however scriptural iheir opinions, does out possess. 
Divine truth, expressedin divinely inspired language, 
often strikes upon the conscience with a force which 
nothing else would produce. As the children are likely 
to be influenced by other motives than a simple regard 
to their improvement, the discretion of the teachers 
should often be employed in selecting suitable passa- 
ges of scripture to be learnt : especially remembering 
that as wha^ver is committed to memory should be 
briefly explained to the judgment, they should be more 
anxious for their pupils to team weU than to lean m^h^ 
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Id a IHtte woile wbich I have latdjr readf tbere is a 
passage which admirably ezfilaios my raeaning and 
views. The writer is delineation the character, and 
describing the conduct of a good teacher. 

(( Timothy called op his class, and the children re* 
peated) each one verse in rotation, -the following pas- 
sage, which they had previously committed to memo- 
ry :— 

" And when the king came in to see the guests, he 
saw there a man which had not on a wedding garment. 
And he saith unto him, friend, how camest thou in hith- 
er, not having a wedding garment i And he was 
speechless. Then said the king to his servants, biod 
hire hand and foot, and take him away, and cast him 
into duter darkness ; there shall be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth. For many are called and few are chosen. 
Matt.xxii. 11—14. 

** Timothy heard his children repeat this passage 
distinctly and with an audible ^oice. And now he was 
anxious to leam whetlier they understood its meaning; 
he therefore ailfectioBately asked them the ftkllowiDg 
questions. -^. 

^* Can you tell me, my dear boy (beglaning with the 
first boy in the class) who is meant by the king in this 
passage f " The l,©^d Jesus Christ."— « And why is 
he called a king f ' **• Because he hath all power and 
authority."—'* Is not the Lord Jesus, God as well as 
man f^' ^* Yes ; the bible tells me the word was naade 
flesh, and dwelt among us."^-" Does Jesus Christ 
know all our hearts ?" *< Yes ; he that foroned my 
«pirit must be intimately acquainted with it."-^«'Does 
the Loixi Jesu? take particular notice of thgs^ who 
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profess to be his people ?*' '^ Yes ; be came iq to see 
the guests.'^ — " U be now present with us ?" *• Yes." 
*^ Yea, my dear children, the Lord Jesus is dow behold- 
ing each of us. He sees who amoDg you is giving 
heed, and who is inattentive. He marks that little boy 
who listens, to his itoice ; but he is greatly offended 
with those who are whispering and do not regard the 
truths of his holy word."— *'What did the king see when 
he came in to view the guests ?" '* He saw there a 
man which had not a wedding garment." — Can you 
tell me what is meant by the wedding garment ?" <^ It 
means the righteousness of Jesus Christ." — << Are sin- 
ners naked who are pot clothed with this robe ?" 
<' Yes ; our oWn righteousness is as filthy rags." — 
** What is meant by our own righteousness ?" ** Our 
DWD good works." — ^ Will not these entitle us to the 
favoor of God ?" ** No ; God's law is perfect^ and we 
can do notiiing without a mixture of sin." — " Will you 
inform me, my dear boy, what yon understand by 
Christ's righteousness ?" '< His obedience unto death 
in our stead."— .<^ What did the Lord Jesus say to the 
man who had not on the wedding garment f " < ' F riend, 
how earnest thou in hither, not having a wedding gar- 
ment?"— "Will not God, in the great day, call sinners 
to a strict account ?" «' Yes."— « Will they then he 
able to e)K use themselves?" '^No; like this man, 
they will be speechless." — " What shall be done to 
those who have not believed in Jesus ?" '^ The king 
will say to his servants, Bind them hand and foot, and 
cast them into outer darkness."^-" Are sinners able to 
resist the judgment of ^od ?" " No."—'* No, my 
dear chSdren ; they who at last come into cpi^df mna* 
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tioo, like tiu8 mttD, shall never be able to resist it ; like 
this man, who is bound hand and foot, they can never 
make their escape. Gladly would tnejr wish the rocks 
and the mountains to fall on tbem,';and hide them from the 
face of the Judge ; but even this desire Fhall not be grant- 
ed; they must endure the punishment of their iniquities." 
♦* Are those who die in sin deprived of the enjoyment 
of Jesus Christ, and holy angels ?** *' Yes ; the king 
orders them to be taken away.'' — " Where does he 
command them to be cast ?" " Into outer darkness."— 
<< Children are generally afraid to be left in the dark. 
But oh, what must it be to be cast for ever into the 
thickest darkness t Think of it. You a^ happy 
when you see the morning sun ; but no morning shall 
ever rise on those miserable creatures who die in a 
state of enmity to Jesus Christ."— " How shaB they 
be employed in this darkness ?" •* In weeping, wail- 
ing, and gnashing of teeth."-^" Do not these terms ex- 
press great anguish?" " Yes ; they will for ever lament 
that they rejected the salvation of Jestis Christ."-** Yes, 
my dear children, and if any of you follow their exam- 
ple you will sh&re in their punishment." — " Must not 
all 'of us soon appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ ?" " Yes ; our lives are uncertain ; we may 
be called in a moment to give an account of ourselves 
to God.''—" What effect should this hftve upon us ?" 
*Mt should lead us to give earnest heed to the thiogi 
that belong to our peace before they are for ever hid 
from our eyes." ^ 

You have here a model, which in the communication 
of religious instruction, you would do well to imitate. 
Select a passage yourselves, and deliver it either to a 
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whole class, or a part of it, to be learnt by the next 
Sabbafjby when it should become the subject of exami- 
nation ; and in the mean time, consider what are the 
questions which it naturally suggests, that you may be 
prepared for the task. This is a most engaging and ia« 
fitructive method. 

Another very judicious exercise for the children, is 
to propose a ^ues/ton, €md to te^irCj hy a given period^ 
passagti of tcripture io prove and illusirate it ; always 
rememberiog that the subjects of inquiry be plain, ea* 
sy> and adapted to the capacity of the children. For 
the sake of example I mention the following :>- 

** What does the book of Genesis chiefly treat of? 
*^ What were the principal acts of transgression 
committed by the children of Israel in the wilderness, 
and in what way did God punish them ? 

** Which of the prophets wrote most plainly of Jesus 
Christ : and in what parts of his writings does he allude 
to him ? 

<< In what passages of scripture is the divinity of Je* 
sus Christ spoken off 

" What did our Lord appeal to as a proof that he 
came from heaven, and is th^ son of God? 

" Where is the necessity of the new birth de- 
clared ? 

^' In what passages ^re filjal duties enjpined* ?*' 

Such exercises as these possess the happiest tenden- 
cy. They are an admirable discipline for the intellect- 
ual powers, and train the mind to habits of reflection, 

* For sueh exercties as tbese great asu stance wou!d be derived 
from Baltai*t Scripture Qaestions, Bick rstetb*k Scripture Help, 
md Jones'* Seriptaie Directorr. 
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and diligent inyuiry^ They call the thSokiog principle 
into activity, and mast produce considerable improve- 
ment in the mental character of the poor. Bot these 
are the smallest advantages of the plan; it leads to an 
engaging and enlarged acquaintance with the word of 
God, and establishes a sort of familiaritj betvreen the 
children and the bible, as the man of their coonsely and 
the guide of their youth. 

It would be well also occasionally to examine the 
children as to their remembrance of the texts and ser- 
mons which they hear in the house of God. This 
would keep their attention alive to what is deKvered 
from the pulpit, and lead them to recognise their own 
interest in the solemnities of public worship. 

Such, among other means of communicatiag teli'* 
^ious instruction, appear to me to be eminently adapt-» 
ed to promote this important end. 

3. But as very many know the theory of divine truth, 
without foeliog its influence on the heart, or exhibiting 
it in the conduct ; as they often see the right way, 
without walking in it ; and as it is only they who are 
renewed and sanctified by the truth, that will be eter^^ 
nally saved, to secure the ultimate object ofyour exer- 
tions, you must labour to produte riligUnu impression, 
as well as communicate religious inetruction. I know 
it is God only who can reach the heart, but then he 
does it generally by pouring out hit spirit on judicidns 
and well adapted means. Here then direct all your 
efforts, to awaken the bons<jence, to interest the feel> 
ings, and to engage the whole soul in the pursuit of sal- 
vation, and the busiuess of religion. Let your aim be 
visible ic your conduct, so that the children may Ife 
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cqpivinced that (ill ihcy are brought to fear God, and 
serve him in truth, jou do not consider yourself to have 
attained the object of your labours. Let all yi>u do be 
characterised by an impressiTe solemnity. Take care 
(if treating sacred subjects with lightness. Never suffer 
the holy scriptures to be read but with the greatest nSf 
verence. Mingle a devotional spirit with all you do. 
By all that is awful, and all that is pathetic in religion, 
admonish and exhort the children. Endeavour to awe 
them by terrors of the Lord, and melt them by his mer< 
cies. Roll over them the thunders of Mount Sinai, and 
display to them the moving scenes of Mount Calvary^ 
Kemtnd them of their mortality, and encircle their im- 
agination wilh the scenery tf the judgment*day. Seize 
every event that the dispensations of divine providence 
may furnish to aid your endeavours. Rotate to them 
instances of early piety, and at other times, cases of 
sudden and alarming dissolution. Watch for the ap- 
pearance of religious concern, as that which can alone 
reward your labours, or satisfy your desire. Over eve- 
ry other kind of excellence than true religion, exclaim, 
" Ah! 'tis well, ♦tis good, so far as it goes, but I want 
the fruit' of immortality.'* When these begin to show 
themselvcF, hail the first buds of genuine religion with 
delight, shield them with a fostering care, and with a 
skilful-hand direct their growth. 
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CHAP. 11. 

ThM qwUifiealiont which etery Teacher skinUd tetk to 
pauets. 

This is a part of tibe sobject'to which the attentioa 
of my readers should be directed with the deepest in- 
terest, and most lively solicitude. The foitowing eno- 
meration will furnish rather an elevated standard ; but 
instead of condemning it as too high, it should be jour 
endeavour to see hoW near you can approaci^ it. 

1. It is cixceediDgly important that you should be a 
partaker of real rehgioa*. 

* ItdioaMbeiccolleeted, ibfttlMnnotlwM aiscttuingdie^vet- 
tlon, whether any bat penoiM ofdeciiied, and tried reii^oni dtooU 
be employed a* teaelien. On this point, if I were cequired to gi«« 
an opinion, I should reply, that where a sufficient number of mkA 
persons could be selected, pos9e3sed of other requisite qiialificariom, 
it would he cieecdlni^ly desirable, as fur more likely to acconpliiA 
Che altiasate object of the instkntion. Still, however, there are ea- 
ses, in whidi no such leleetjon can be made; and others in which 
eonslderabte ability, together with devoted zeal, thousfa not atii«d 
with deeition of relin^ioos character, would be exceedingly uteTol in 
the^eneml businett of the tehool. Such help, whece it is eonneet- 
ed with moral worth, which I hold to be In every inttanoe lodic- 
pemable, it by no means to be rufased. There is a practice, how- 
ever, which although very common, and in lu motive veiy laadabie^ 
onghtto be resisted with nnbending firmness, and that it, the lisibit 
of considering oursehools for the ehUdren,atehioulof idfanna- 
tlon for their teachers. >fany fond and pious paccntt are very «ni- 
iout to get their sons and their daughters, who probably are esoeed' 
ingly destiuite of piety, or gravity, introduced into our Sunday 
Schools with the hope of doing then good. It is a question, bow- 
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By personal religioD, I mean more than a general pro-' 
fessioQ of attachment to Christianity ; more than a cor- 
rect theory of religious sentiments ; more than a stat- 
ed attendance upon devotional forms ; I mean an ex' 
perimenial acquaintance with the truths of the gospel, 
in their consoling and sanctifjing influence. »Tis cer- 
tainly very true, that without such a state of heart you 
may be useful In promoting the subordinate ends of the 
institution, but can scarcely be expected to reach that 
which is ultimate and supreme. Tou may perform the 
bumbler duties in this spiritual husbandry, of gathering 
out the stones and preparing the soil, but to cast the 
seed of the kingdom must be left to other hands. You 
may, it is true, impart a knowledge of letters, and 
teach the children to read even the book of God ; but 
to be the instrument of writing his laws upon their 
mindsy and inscribing them upon their hearts, is an 
honour to which without true piety you cannot as- 
pire. The teacher who is earnestly seeking the 
eternal salvation of the children occupies a station 
as far above his level who seeks nothing more than 
their temporal advantage, as the angel flying through 
the midst of heaven.is above the traveller who is toiling 
across the low and sandy desert. If I were to delineate, 
in picture^ the emblem of a Sunday School teacher's 
duty and employment, I would represent Faith and 
Love, like the two angels that conducted Lot from So- 
ever, trIiedKr the experSment Tcry often succeeds ; and a still sore 
■erioafqaettitfBfWhethertbe instkution onght to be exposed to the 
InMid of the trial. But m I said my business is not to decide this 
question, bat merely to sute to tliQse who on teachers, what are 
the qoaUfieations they should seelc to possess ; and who is prepartd 
tD doiy, that 1 ought to place pcnoual religion at their head ? 
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dom, leading between then a poor child lo tbe cro£s, 
and while one is directing his ejre to tbe means of sal- 
vation, the other should be pointing him to the realms 
of eternal glory. But will this apply to you wilhoat 
decided perseoal religion? Oh no. (fyoq are uneoa- 
cerned about your own soul ', if you gaze with a tear- 
less eye upon the immortal ruins that lie within your 
own breast ; how can it be expected yoa Will mourn 
over the spiritaal desolation yon see in others ? How 
can you teach an upknown Qod? How can you re- 
present that Saviour as a pearl of great price, which to 
you is a stone of stumbling? Can you illustrate in what 
manner the principles of divine troth should constrain 
the conscience) and engage the affections ; how they 
should become the elements of a new existence, and be 
breathed bto the nostrils as the breath of spiritaal life ; 
What'! this without experimental religion ? No. Of all 
things, it is most applicable to vital piety, to be taught 
it must he/elL And as you will be without MUtyy so 
in the absence of this qualification, you will be equally 
destitute otinelination, to seek tbe highest object of the 
institution. Can you feel disposed to ajarmy to stimu- 
late, to admonish others, in reference to tbe salvation 
of their souls, when every word brings back upon your- 
self the keen reproach, " Physician, heal thyself?'' 
A jealous conscience would not endure the ii^ult ; and 
to keep peace in your own bosom, you must soon 
withhold those favours abroad, which you refuse to be- 
stow at home.. If then you would start in tbe careec 
of wisdom, and become candidates for a prize, which 
excites the ambition of two contending worlds first be- 
come wise unto salvation for yourselves, and then, as 
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from this mighty impulse, seek th^ eterhal welfare of 
the ctdldreD ; ** for he that wiDoeth souls is wise.^* 

2. A teacher shoald possess an accurate, and tolera- 
bly Extensive acquaintance with divine truth. 

It is not possible, neither is it desirable, to ascertain 
the lowest measure of knowledge with Which true^od- 
liness is compatible. In many cases, the piety of the 
heart in reference to the ideas of the judgment, may be 
said to be' the light shim'ng in darkness. Far, very far 
renEioved from this datoh of divine truth in the soul, is 
the degree of knowledge which every teacher should 
seek to possess. Four views should be clear and ex- 
tensive. To much love in the heart, you should seek 
to add much light in the mind. Tou should have such 
an acquaintance with your bible a's to know to what 
parts of it more particularly to direct the attention of 
your scholars. You should have a competent know- 
ledge of all its leading doctrines, and be able to cite with 
readiness particular passages to support them. With- 
out this, how can yon conduct the business of religious 
instruction with much efiect? Remember your class 
forms a kind of little planetary system, of^i^hich, so 
far as instrumentality is concerned, you are the eentral 
luminary. If conscious of any considerable defe<s^ in 
religious knowledge, let your official relation stimulate 
you to a more diligent perusal of the word of Qpd. With 
you it should be an object of great desire not only to 
grow in grace, but also in the knowledge of God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. You should devote much 
time to reading the scriptures and theological books. 

3. Gravity of deportment is indispensably neces- 
sary. 

S • 
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Here I would not be uudcrslood as wishing to eoT«- 
]ope the schools of religion in tlie gloomy shades of a 
luelapcholy roorqseneES. You thoald be as remote 
from this disposition, a; its oppOHte extreme, a trifling 
levity. A teacher of glad tidings f>hould not array 
himsllf in sackcloth ; nor should the messenger of mer* 
cy appear as sylien and repulsive as the spectre of the 
cloister. 

Relijpon, when wrapt in gloom» will present but lit- 
tle that is attractive to children ; nor will they be able 
to .conjecture, how a countenance that is professedly 
lifted up amid&t the light of heaven, can present an as- 
pect so lowering and so dark. Be it recollected, bow- 
ever, that the cheerfubess which true piety inspires, is 
holy and dignified like itself, and resembles, nol the dis- 
sipating glare which is thrown over a city by the gaudy 
lights of an illumination, hut that soft and soothing ra- 
diance, which beautifies the face of nature, on a sum- 
mer's eve. Religion has its smiles, they are not bor- 
rowedf however, from the scenes of a ball room, but 
from the splendid visions of eternity, and therefoie, 
with the happiness of heaven partake something of its 
seriousness. The topics of immortality look ill placed 
^n the h'^uds of frivolity ; and in supfa circumstances are 
sure to lose much of their effect. 

The ai|^bority of a teacher, of whatever doKripUon 
may be his pupils, can be maintained only by a di^i- 
Jied Afddtcness of manners. If we may judge from the 
frequency with which it is enjoined in the New Testa- 
ment, the Holy Spirit appears (o attach great impor- 
tance to this disposition, since not only are the ofiic«-- 
l^earcrs of thcchristiim church comntanded to be grave, 
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6at>eveii Us ordinary membere, and especially yoang; 
men are cliarged to show gravity and siocerity, as if it 
were hardly possible to be sincere In religion, without 
being serious in deportment. 

IfyoU'See the importance of such a disposition, yoit 
lyill be impressed with the necessity of avoiding a sf^otpy, 
and expensiw mode ofdrtu. These remarks apply of 
coarsCi more closely to female teachers. A fondness 
for dress is one of the prevailing Qtils of the present 
day, and anhappily it has crept down into the lower 
classes of society, and imposes its tax upon those who 
are but ill able to support it. It is greatly to be feared^ 
that of the multitudes of unhappy females from among 
the poor, who have quitted the paths of virtue, great 
numbers have been first led astray by this vain and ex- 
pensive propensity. Between wearing gay clothes, 
and a delight in exhibiting them, the connexion is al- 
most inseparable in the disposition of ignorant and lit- 
tie minds ; while this love of display has often been the 
first thing to attract the eye of the seducer, just as the 
peacock, by expanc|ing his feathers in the sun, has some- 
times caught the attention of the vulture perched upoa 
an eminence and looking round for his prey. If one. 
may judge from the conduct of the lower classes at the 
present time, they seem to be endeavouring to hide be- 
neath gaiidy colours, the most distant approach to po- 
verty. Ten thousand evils will flow in upon society,, 
and they have already begun to flow, when the poo^ 
shall conclude that they are respectable, in proportioUi 
as they ave fine. How much is this disposition likely 
to be encouraged in the pupii;:, if it be enforced by the. 
example of the teacher ! The children must have far 
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more dignity of mind, far more Bolid reflection, and far 
more jast discrimination, than can be expected in tbeir 
ciicnmstances, not to be fascinated with an exhibition, 
on your part of " broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or 
costly apparel." To regard these things witb indiffer- 
ence, when constantly displayed before their eyes, is 
too much to look for in them, when it is not fqond in 
you. With such an object before them, a whole train 
of the very worst feelings are likely to arise ; admira- 
tion, envy, discontent, all are rapidly engendered. 
The touch of velvet, and the gloss of satins ; together 
with feathers, flowers, and ribbons, have but little virtue 
to reconcile them to the coarser textures, and the plain- 
er hues of poverty. 

Permit me then to recommend the utmost simplicity 
and neatness of apparel as of great importance in your 
oflSce. Especially and earnestly do I enjoin the moit 
scrupulous mode&ty. Even a distant approach to (he 
indecency which has characterised some modem fash- 
ions, would be offering poison to the morals of every 
child, before whom it is displayed. I am not enjoining 
meanness, much less, slovenliness or filthiness. These 
are a species of semi-vices wherever they exist, and aie 
to be counteracted in your children, by the instruction 
of your lips, and the force of your example. What I 
recommend may be all summed up in two words, mo- 
desty and neatness ; or to express it in the language of 
an apostle, ** Whose adorning, let it not be the outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and wearing of gold, or of 
putting on of apparel : but let it be the hidden man of 
the heart, in that which is not corruptible, even the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which in the sight 
of God is of great price.'' 
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4. A teacher should be intimately acquainted whh 
all the general proprieties of human conduct whith arise 
oat of the diatinctiotts of cocietj, and be deeply impten- 
ed with their importance. 

Ton should not only clearly understand what is relt- 
giooely and morally right, but also have a keen percep- 
tion of those minor distinctions between right and 
wrong, which have be^ established by the authorised 
lawB of tollman intercourse^ You should be acquainted 
with t^e obligations of juiferiors to superiors ; and of 
persons in depefident stations of life, to those who are 
their supporters or employers. Yon should be alive to 
all the little iiiceties of b^hayiour demanded by cour- 
tesy, and be able to expose to the children the impro- 
priety of any instance of rudeness, ipclvility, or ingrati- 
tude. Christianity, instead of sinking the distinctions 
of society, has elevated and gntirded tbem ; and in-^ 
deed has employed its most sublime and interesting m'or 
tives, tq enforce the n^inqtest offices of social Ijfe. Th^ 
children of the poor, especially in large manqfactiirini; 
towns, are often exceedinglv destitute of that respects 
fttl deportment towards their superiors, which the or-' 
der of society nepessarily requires. This defect, it if 
your dpty, as much as possible, to supply. A civil, 
submissive, respectful habit, is not to be considered ^s 
merely constituting the polish of general chacracter, 
but in some measure preparing for religious impression. 
A rtfde, uncivil, untractable youth, is the last in the 
school in whose heaf t holy emotions are likely to be 
produced. He who feels little respect for human au- 
thority, is yet far distant from bowing with huoptiiity 
before that which is divioe. 
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5. It 18 Tetj necessary that " an iMtrnctor of babes" 
3))ould be able to communicate knowledge in a simple 
and familiar manner. 

This is a talent peculiarly requisite in those who 
are intrusted with the education of children. The 
mere possession of knowledge does not qualify for the 
business of instruction, except it be attended with an 
aptitude in communieating it. Every judicious teacher 
will consider the character of his audience, and adapt 
his communications to their capacity. If his sentiments 
be not understood, he may as well talk in a foreign 
language. Children require a very different mode of 
instruction from what may be adopted in the case of 
well educated adults. They are ignorant of the first 
principles of divine truth. Nothing with respect to 
them must be taken for granted. Tou must assume 
nothius: ; every thing is to be conununicated. Perhaps 
it is the fault of all teachers, not excepting those who 
deliver their instructions from the pulpit, that they pro- 
ceed on the supposition that their audience have more 
knowledge than they really possess. They take far 
too much for granted. This must be particnlarly 
avoided in the case of Sunday scholars. Of by far the 
greater number of them, it may be aMrmed that they 
have not a single idea on the subject of religion, but 
what they derive from you ; and you are to be very 
careful in presuming upon what they have derived. 

The same remarks will apply to language as to sen- 
timents. Their knowledge of words is as contracted 
as their range of ideas : and in order really to instruct 
them, you must always remember the extent of theif 
vocabulary. 
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Yonr diMoiine cannot be too simple and faouliar, 
provided it be not vulgar. << Notbiog (tajs Mr. Cecil) 
is easier than to talk to children ; but to talk to tfaea 
as thej ought to be talked to, is the veiy last effort oC 
abilitj. A man must have a vigorous imagiaation, and 
be able to call in illustrations from the four comers of 
the earth 3 for be will make little progress but by illua* 
tration. It requires great genius to throw the- miad 
into the habit of chiMren's minds. . I am surprised at 
Dothing which Dr. ^tts did, but his hymns for chil- 
dren. Ofter men co/ild have written as well as he, in 
his other works ; buthow he ^rrote 1hos» hymns I know 
asft." An aptitude to teach children, then, in their own 
way, while it is necessary as a qualiScatioQ, should be 
sought as an acquirement. I know of no better method 
by which this talentmay be attained, than to read with 
attention the most approved works which have been 
written for children, in order to mark and imitate the 
style there adopted. Such, for instance, as Dr. Watts' 
Divine Songs for Children, and Miss Taylor?s Hymns 
for Infant Minds, together with any other books which 
manifest simplicity without meanness. If those who 
wish to cultivate an elegant style read standard works 
of elegance, surely they whose office requires simplicity 
of address, should take the same pains to excel in the^ 
appropriate attainment. 

6. A heait roost deeply interested in the work, is a 
very necessary qualification. 

This is a cause which leaves no room for the opera- 
tion of those principles, to which, in the general con- 
cerns of mankind, so large a portion of human activity- 
may be traced. Here neither avarice, nor ambition, nor 
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ranity, can have any place, or contribute in the least 
degree towards success. Without a heart deeply in- 
terested in the work, there can be no energy and no 
raocess. That teacher who feels no conviction of the 
importance of the cause, and no solicitude about its 
issue, who has been led into the school bj no motiTe 
at all, or at best, no other motiYe than to follow the 
example or gratify th^ desires of others, has entered 
«pon a station for which be is iQ qualified, and from 
which the sooner he retires the better. Witliont a 
most benevolent attachment to the duties of your office^ 
yon cannot perform them with much effect. This alone 
will carry you through the dificultieii^ discourage- 
ments, and sacrifices which it calls you to soafaia. 
Without such an anxious desire to be succenfal as 
shall coBstrain you to that activity which is requisite 
to ensure success, you will do but little. 'Tis painful 
to observe with what a sauntering ihdifierence some 
yottog persons perform the duties of the fchool. They 
begin with weariness and end with disgmt. ^Tis very 
evident that whatever else they devote to the caus^i 
they have never given their hearts. 

7. A patient temper is exceedingly requisite. 

The business of instruction, especially the instroctiOh 
of poor children, who have every thing to learn, will 
often require the very utmost stretch of forbearance. 
Von will meet with so much constitutional dolness, so 
much heedless attention, so much wilful neglect, and eo 
much insolent disobedience, that unless yonr feelings 
are under considerable control, you will often be hur- 
ried into excesses of impatience, dis^aceinl to your- 
self and iDjurious to yourpirpifs. The little vexations 
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and irritalions which arise to try a Sunday School 
Teacher's temper, are inoumerable and uoceasiDg. 
Yet to be successful j'ou must be patient. You miMt 
discipline your temper till it is quite under restraint. 
A peevish or passionate manner, excited by every little 
irritating circumstance, renders you exceedingly unfit 
to deal Mrith the untutored minds and habits of the chil- 
dren of the poor, in many cases impatience in the 
teacher must be exceeding;!/ injurious to the improTe- 
jnentofthe scholar. Some minds are very slow in 
their advances, yery timid in their steps, afid require 
the most affet^tionate forbearance to be kept from utter 
despair, and to be encouraged to go on at all ; harsh 
innpetuosity here would at once overwhelm them with 
confusion and dismay. Very, very often is a pupil 
thrown into such inextricable disorder by a hasty and 
terrifying sally of the master's iropatience, that memory 
aM judgment both forsake him in his fright, and leave 
him the motiouless victim of iBJudicions anger. A per- 
son that has not patience to communicate knowledge 
drop by drop, should never think of undertaking the 
instruction of ignorant children, since it ip utterly im- 
possible to pour it into their minds by copious streams. 
We have all forgotten how slow and unwilling we were 
to receive the elements of education, but as all chil- 
dren are very much alike in this respect, we may cal- 
culate upon our own experience with respect to others, 
as tolerably correct data of the pains that were taken 
with ourselves, and find in. this no weak motive to seek 
the qualifications which I now enjoin. 
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CHAP. III. 

DituiiBixs concerning the manner in which a Teadur 
thouLd discharge the duties of his office. 

Having disclosed to jou the ultimate object of joor 
exertioos, and prescribed the qualifications necenai; 
for arcomplisbiog it, 1 shall now laj down some direo 
tioQs for the regulation of jour conduct. 

1. There should be a discriminating attention to the 
different capacities and tempers of the children. 

A Sunday School maj be considered as a plantation 
of jroimg minds, the trees of which radicate in a dif- 
ferent manner, and blossom at various times ; each of 
them requiring a method of culture adapted to its na- 
ture. Some need ta be brought forward to the sun; 
others to be thrown back into the shade. Some oeed 
to have their luxuriant growth repressed ; others to have 
it encouraged. Children vary exceedingly in their ca- 
pacities for learning. Perception is more quick, me- 
mory more retentive, comprehension more enlarged in 
some than in others. What would be industry in o°^ 
would be indolence in another. Of this the teacher 
should be aware, lest by ex^iecting the same in both 
cases, he produce despondency in the former, or nour- 
ish idleoess in the latter. Nothing is more discoaragiog 
throughout the whole range of education, than to have 
the mind put upon exertions to which its faculties are 
unequal. The spirit in such a case, like a horse that 
has sunk beneath his burden, lies down in despair wiii^ 
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scarce]/ a straggle to rise. It is of immenie importance 
that yoQ should kDOW^the real capacity of your chil- 
dreD^ and that you should never require of them impos- 
sibilities. Tou will often need much penetration to 
discriminate between a want of inclination and a want 
of ability: this, however, maybe easily acquired. 

The temper^ as well as the mind, will require the 
same judicious attention. Some are timid, aild will 
need great pains to produce more confidence in them- 
selves ; others are forward, and must be assiduously 
taught to be more diffident. Some are open and sin* 
cere ; others are artful and designing. Sometimes you 
ivill find a character of such tenderness, that harshness 
would be like training the sensitive plant with a bar of 
iron ; and then again you will meet with such hard in- 
corrigible stubbornness, that a lenient softness would be 
like tying down the branches of the mountain oak with 
a silken thread. Study then the character of the cliil- 
dren. Minds like locks have different and ofltcn diffi- 
cult wards ; the same key will not o[)en them all, yet 
all by a skilful locksmith may be opened. 

It is astonishing what may be effected in the work of 
education by a little ingenuity and invention. There 
are some teachers, who likfr a set of empirics, have a 
certain' nostrum which they administer in every case. 
They never vary the application. A command, a threat, 
and a blow ; and if this does not succeed, the case is 
abandoned as desperate ; whereas a little variation in 
the mode of treatment would have carried the point 
and ensured success. We want more sctencf in the 
business of education. To a certain extent you should 
be experimentalists upon the human mind ; and when 
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you meet with a case which ordlDary methods do not 
reach, you ihould call to your aBsistance the poweis of 
invention, and try the effect of new measures. I will 
here insert two anecdotes illustrative of mj meaning. 
Mr. Raikes was in the^ habit of visiting the parents and 
children belonging to his schools at their own houses. 
He called on a poor woman one day, and found a very 
refractory girl crying and sulking. Her mother com- 
plained that correction was of no avail, and that an in- 
ilezible obstinacy marked her conduct. After asking 
the parent's leave, he began to talk seriously to the 
girl, and concluded by telling her, that as the first step 
towards amendment she must kneel down and ask her 
mother's pardon. The girl continued sulky. ** Well 
then," said he, " if you have no regard foT yourseU^ I 
have mjich regard for you. You will be ruifted ancf 
lost if you do not begin to be a good girl ; and if you 
will not humble yourself, I must humble myseK^ and 
make a beginning for you.*' With that he kneh down 
on the ground before the child's mother, and put his 
hands together with all the ceremony of a juvenile of- 
fender, and supplicated pardon for the guilty daughter. 
No sooner did the stubborn girl see him on his knees on 
her account, than her pride was overcome at once, and 
tenderness followed : she burst into tears, and throwing 
herself on her knees, entreated forgiveness ; and what 
is still more pleasing, she gave no trouble afterwards. 

What would many persons have done in this instance ? 
uttered a scolding threat, and left the girl the misera- 
ble victim of her own bad temper. A little science, or 
in other words, a little ingenuity, effected a rescue, for 
which perhaps this child blesses the name of Raikes to 
the^resent hour. 
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M^. Lancaster had once under lus care a boy of most 
iodolent and untractable habits, on whom the ordinary 
methods of punishment produced no effect. He re- 
solved, as the case seemed almost desperate, to try an 
experiment. He placed him as monitor over an infe- 
rior class, and in order more effectually to awaken a 
feeling of interest and excite a habit of application, he 
opposed his class to another in a contest, proposing a 
reward to that monitor whose class was victorious.' 
The experiment succeeded to admiration. Emulation 
was excited in the boy's mind. During the probationa- 
ry week he was every morning at school in good time, 
urging on his class to the most vigorous exertions. His 
truant habits were now broken ; and rewarded by 
success, he became from that time a patron of applica- 
tion. 

By teachers less versed in the aft of instruction, \fi\$ 
boy would have been given up as incorrigible. You 
perceive what I mean by science and invention in edu- 
cation. Cultivate it. Indolence may sometimes be 
excited where it cannot be driven ; and one vice, where 
it cannot be forcibly and immediately eradicated, may 
be starved and withered in the shadow of some oppo- 
site virtue, which a skilful and assiduous gardener may 
raise against it. 

2. Exercise great judgment in the application of re- 
wards and punishments. 
I I am not now going to propose any particular kind of 
rewards and punishments, as this little volume is not in- 
tended to regulate the formation of schools, but is ad- 
dressed to teachers in their individual capacity, who 
are already engaged in supporting the ^rder and ar* 
7* 
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rangements of the school to which they bf !dn^. My 
remarks will therefore applj to the subject generallj. 

The |>roper applications of rewards aad pooibbments 
is'the most difficult part of the business of iBstructioo. 
To perceive the Orst germinations either of excellence 
or of vice, wlien the former needs most to be encour- 
agedy and the latter may be most easily destroyed, re- 
quires a most watchful and discriminating eye. To 
cherish merit by reward, and at the same tim«.Jiot to 
promote the growth of pride and selfishness, which are 
so apt to spring up by its side by the forcing heat of ex- 
cessive commendation, requires cncommop skill ; and 
no ^ess judgment is necessary in the case of punishment, 
lest by pulling up some noxious weeds with too violent 
a hand, we tear with it some better plant. 

With respect to reward, I should advise that as much 
as possible you deduce it from a child^s own feelings. 
External stimulants, I am aware, are sometimes ne- 
cessary. Indolence must often be roused by the pro-, 
posal of a prize, the value of which ignorance can com- 
prehend, and insensibility be excited to desire. Any 
thing is an advantage, where every thing else fails, 
which moves the stagnant dullness of some minds. But 
as 9. system, I recommend you as much as possible to 
make your children a reward to themselves. By a 
litxle pains you may make them sensible of the plea- 
sures of good behaviour ^nd the vast advantage of 
kQOwledge. When they have succeeded in a lesson, 
or an effort at good conduct,, send them to their own 
bosom for a rewarding sinile^ and endeavour to make 
them sensible of the valu^ of such rewards. By this 
me^s you ^re carrying qj) a system of moral educa* 



tion, bj eleYatifig tbe tribanal and alrengfheiuDg tbe 
authority of ctmiciefice. Tbis powerful principle is 
often fotally neglected in tbe bosioess of imtruction. 
its dictates ure scarcely ever enforced, itp autbori^ 
seldom eibibited, and its solemn awards entirely sa- 
pevseded by a bribing, hireling system of mercenary 
rewards. In tbe education of tbe heart, conscience is 
the great auxiliary, whose aid should be perpetually en- 
gaged. When a child has behaved so as to deserve 
commendation, instead of being jadicionsty instructed 
by his teacher in tlie pleasure of doing right, I acknow- 
ledge it is a much more easy method of reward simply 
to confer a ticket, which at iotoin future day is to be 
tranfimutedinto money i but it is more than questiona- 
ble whether it is the most effectual method. 

I again repeat, I am not for excluding all external 
r'& wards, but I enjoin as pre-eminently important an en- 
deavour to produce in the minds of the children a con- 
viction Ihat one of the best rewards for doing right, is 
the pleasure of doing it. 

Much Ihe same strain of remark will apply to pun- 
ishment. Chastisement is sometimes necessary. Even 
corporal punishment, alUiough it should be excluded us 
a system, may perhaps, in some cases of extremity, be 
resorted to, like violent medicines, with success. la 
all cases of chastisement, a teacher should carefully as- 
certain the degree of crime, and never forget to discri- 
minate between sins of inadvertence and wilful depravi- 
ty. Between the thoughtless follies of childhood, and 
tliose actions which are deeply tinctured wUb ^oral 
turpitude, tliere is a wide difference, of which yoi| 
should never lose sighjl, 'the tcaq^CJf who in tlie inr 
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flictioii o^poniihiieDt, remoTes all Ibe distiDctions wy<2i 
exist between difiereot classes of offence, is in the fair 
Way of remoying, at least in the minds of his children, 
the natural distinction between right and wrong. Sn-^ 
deavour to keqp your own temper. Never is a cool dis- 
passionate manner more necessary than when adminis- 
tering reproof) or ioflictiog punisfafflent. Grin^itig teeth 
or flashing eyes, or guiveriog lips, or angry words, are 
very unlikely means to bring a child to penitence. 
They may terrify, but will not melt. They may ex- 
tort confession, but will not produce conviction. En- 
veloped in the mist of passion, how can you discrimi- 
nate the precise degree of punishment requisite to pro-* 
duce repentance ? Let ehaitisemerU ahoayt he attend' 
ed toith an obviow regard to the interett of its stA- 
jecti No censor is so awful or so effectual as love : 
and no reproofs sink so deeply in the heart as those 
which fall from the lips of luffection. Mercy would 
soften the mind for the impressions of justice. Where 
there is a conviction that you chasten for the children's 
benefit) and not to gratify your own feelings, submis- 
sion, if not reformation, will generally follow. Your 
great object in every case of misconduct should he to fro* 
duce a cordial concern for the fault. This is the very 
end of punishment. Without a perception of the im- 
propriety of his conduct and real sorrow for the offence, 
whatever punishment a child may receive, no solid 
basis is laid for reformation ; and therefore very little 
is effected. By calm statement, by mild and forcible 
expostulation, by an appeal to the understanding and 
feelings of the children, much, except in cases of al- 
most mconrigible obduracy^ may be effected in leading 
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to geniiiae peoitence. Great paios should be taken in 
«yery iastaoce of moral deliuquencj tp convince them 
tJtat their offence is commilled chiefly against Godj and 
not merely in opposition either tb the rules of the 
school, or the will of the teacher. It should be repre- 
sented as a sin to be confessed to God, and for 
-which there is no pardon but through the blood of the 
Savipur. Great judgment should be exercised in eft- 
dcavouring to conduct the whole business of punifih* 
menty-ia such a manner as shall be least likelj to irri" 
tale or exasperaie the feelings of the delinfuenl. Sur- 
geons, when it is neeessarj to emploj the knife, ar« 
very careful to keep the whole frame as cool as possi- 
ble, and to choose a time for operation when the dis- 
eased part is least under the power of inflammation* 
Select your times, and particuladj remember sot to 
push the rigors of punishment too far, nor continue them 
too bng. The moment jou perceive the mind soften- 
•ed to cordial concern for the fault, and that stubbornr 
BOSS or impenitence has given way to docility or con- 
trition, then is the time for punishment imipedialely to 
cease. Beyond this it would be breaking the bruised 
reed and nipping the buds of reformation by the ch\U 
Ting influence of despair. In short, as in the business 
of reward, so also in its opposite, make great use of 
the children^ own feelings. Put the rod into the hand 
of conscience, and excite a trembling dread of the 
strokes which are inflicted by this internal censor, 

5. Discharge tlie duties of your office in a conciliating 
apd affectionate manner. 

God, who framed the constitution of the humai,n mind 
aild coastrocied all its mechapi^m^ has himself informed 
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us what are the spriogi of action which by those who 
have any thing to do in guiding its operations, should 
be chiefly touched. ^^ I drew them,^* saith Jehoyafa, 
speaking of his coQ^uct towards the Israelites, *' with 
the cords of loye and the bands of a man.'' Here, 
then, in this single short 'expression, we have com- 
pendiously expressed the whole theory of human go- 
vernment, whether it apply to families, to schools, or 
nations : whether it be designed to control the savage 
or the sage. This verse which contains the philosophy 
of government, should be studied by every one who 
has any thing to do with his species in the way of en- 
Tightening their minds, improving their hearts, forming 
their manners, or exacting their obedience. The cords 
^ love are the bands of a man. In prescribing to you, 
therefore, the manner in which your duties are to be 
discharged, I must enjoin an affectionate and conciliat- 
ing temper. Here I would not be understood as* incul- 
cating that weak and foolish indulgence which drops 
the reins of authority, and by abandoning the children 
to their own inclinations, is still more destructive than 
the sternest tyranny. The temper that I mean is perfect- 
ly compatible with the most inflexible authority, but it 
expresses itself in tender and gentle language. The 
law of kindness is in its lips. Its commands and pro- 
hibitions are firm, but mild. It avoids a surly, stem, 
repulsive tone, and often distributes looks and smiles 
upon its objects, which enter to their very hearts and 
win them as captives to itself. It impresses all that 
impatience which the ignorance, the follies and the 
vices of the children, without great watchfulness, have 
auch a tendency to produce ; and renders its possessor 
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long wfffbHng and condetcendiDg; A teacher adopting 
such a method, takes the nearest road to the hearts of 
the youths committed to his care. He wilJ secure their 
affection, and thus hold in his hand the key of their dis* 
position. Tou mistake, greatly mistake, if you sup- 
pose a stern, tyramucal manner is necessary to main- 
tain your authority. Besides, it becomes you to re- 
collect that you are not mere ordinary schoolmasters ; 
jrou are teachers of religion; and that religion too 
ivbich has so much to do with love. It is the duty of 
your office to teach the children the knowledge of that 
great Being, of whom it is said, " God is Lovk ;^^— to 
point to the cross of Jesus, and instruct them in the 
height, and breadth, and length, and depth of the love 
of Christ, which passeth knowledge; to repeat to 
them severally the commands of the two tables, and 
inform them that the fulfilling of the whole law is love'; 
to announce to them the three cardinal virtues of chris-* 
tianity, faith, hope, love ; and to inform them the great- 
est of these is love ; in short, to teach them that godli* 
neas, the essence of which in this world, and its perfec- 
tion in the world to pome, is lovb : how ill adapted, 
how inconsistent, how contradictory to such an office, 
is aharsbi surly, and tyrannical method of expression! 
In teaching the religion of Jesus, we must eihibit his 
spirit, as well as inculcate his doctrines ; we must learn 
of him, who as a teacher was meek and lowly in 
heart : for it should never be forgotten, that in his re* 
Iigio«« mercy and truth meet together. 

4. With an affectionate, unite a dignified manner* 
I have already hinted that these two are by no means 
lacoropatihle with each other. Their union forms the 
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tery perfection of official conducf. Cumlescension is 
fiot nec(^ssarily connected with degradation: nor is it 
tequiflite to be familiar, in order fo be affable. Re- 
ttiember yon are placed on an eminence above your 
children, and however affection many lead yoir to sloop 
from it with kindness, in order the more effectually to 
reach them, still you must never descend from it to be 
upon their level. Between you and them, there is a 
boundary line, which must be mutually observed, and 
Ml order to keep them from overstepping it on their 
tide, do not approach too near it on your own. You 
fitt»<kecp up your authority ; for if yeu cannot ensure 
obedience you had better retire. Let your method of 
addressing ihem in common conversation be dignifieil 
and respectful. Call them by their proper names, and 
never employ the abbreviated terms of vulgar phrase* 
ology. ^ Avoid all jesting and low familiarity, together 
with the broad loud laugh of jocular merriment. 

If you would have them respect your autfiority, ne- 
ver trifle with it yourself. Let them see that you go- 
vern from principle, and not from caprice. In order to 
this, never require any thing but what is reasonable, and 
insist upon the performance of all you require. Always 
deliberate before you command or threaten, and then 
never relax afterwards. Your great aim should be that 
they may both love and respect you. 

5. Pursue your exeilions with unwearied perse- 
verance. 

It was little to the honour of Reuben when his dyin;; 
father thus delineated his character, ** Unstable as wa- 
ter, thou shalt not excel." Instability is a great ble- 
mish of character, which occasional excellencies may 
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cooceal for a season, irat do not remoye. It is in ge* 
Deral contemptible, bot in the cause of benerolence, it 
is cruel. Like the fig tree, which the Saviour blasted, 
it excites oar ho{)e8 only to disappoint them. There 
are some persons whose activitjr for a season is prodi- 
gious. For awhile they are all bustle and energy, but 
it is only for awhile, i will not say that their exertions 
are utterly useless. Their zeal serves the part of thun- 
der storms in the atmosphere of benevolence. Its roll 
is impressive, and its dashes vivid as lightning, but 
withal as trajisient. Still however even the storm is 
useful, though ia a very subordinate degree to other in- 
fluences more steady, more permanent, and more genial. 
How often have we had to lament the sudden resigna- 
tion of teachers, whose labours required nothing but 
continuance to render them incalculably useful : but 
over whbm we exclaimed with a sigh, <' Ye did rua 
well, what hath hindered you?" 

It will be proper to enumerate here some of the caus- 
es which frequently operate in producing a want of the 
virtue I am now enjoining. 

^In some cases a want of perseverance arises /rom 
the self-denying nature of the employmefUt the diffkvUiet 
andsacr^es of which were not previouslsf considered, la 
prospect of any mtended labour it is the part of wisdom 
to si^tdown and count the cost Where this is neglect- 
ed, even the smali«£t difficulties, as they come upon us 
when neither expecting them nor prepared for them, 
are likely to have a very discouraging effisct upon the* 
nuod. It is vain to deny, and useless to conceal, that 
the office of a Sunday School teacher \s attended with 
no trifling sacrifices of ease and comfort, which, unless 
8 
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coocea] for a seasoD, irat do not remove. It is in ge* 
neral contemptible, but in the cause of benevolence, it 
is cruel. Like the fig tree, which the Saviour blasted, 
it excites our hopes only to disappoint them. There 
are some persons whose activity for a season is prodi- 
gious. For awhile they are all bustle and energy, but 
it is only for awhile. I will not say that their exertions 
are utterly useless. Their zeal serves the part of thun- 
der storms in the atmosphere of benevolence. Its roll 
is impressive, and its flashes vivid as lightning, but 
withal as transient. Still however even the storm is 
useful, though in a very subordinate degree to other in- 
fluences more steady, more permanent, and more genial. 
How often have we had to lament the sudden resigna- 
tion of teachers, whose labours required nothing but 
continuance to render them incalculably useful : but 
over whbm we exclaimed with a sigh, <' Ye did run 
well, what hath hindered you ?" 

It will be proper to enumerate here some of the caus- 
es which frequently operate in producing a want of the 
virtue I am now enjoining. 

— In some cases a want of perseverance arises /rom 
the self-denying nature of Ihe emplaymefU, the diffieuUiet 
and scLcrifi^es of which toere not previoiuly considered. In 
prospect of any intended labour it is the part of wisdom 
to si^tdown and count the cost Where this is neglect- 
ed, even the smallest difficulties, as they come upon us 
when neither expecting them nor prepared for them, 
are likely to have a very discouraging efiect upon the ' 
mind. It is vain to deny, and useless to conceal, that 
the office of a Sunday School teacher '^s attended with 
no trifling sacrifices of ease and comfort, which, unless 
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doae wHh the view of gratifying an individual, btit ol' 
improving the school. The dispositifitn which leads a 
man to saj, '* Unless yon alter this or that I will im- 
mediately resign,^' w^h whatever plausible excuses it 
may be covered, is in reality nothing more or better 
than rank pride. Such teachers would do well to con- 
fiider what would be the consequence if every one like 
themselves had an alteration to propose, as a cona- 
tion of their perseverance. They can scarcely pretend 
to be actuated by feelings of benevolence, since what- 
ever defects or imperfections they may discaver in the 
school, even with all these clogging their operationf, 
they can certainly do much more good by continuing 
than retiring. If they are really convinced that the 
system of instruction would be improved by the adop- 
tion of their views, and are conscious of being actuat- 
ed by benevolence and not merely by self-will, then in 
the true spirit of a' reformer, they should contiooe in 
their office with the hope of one day being able to ac- 
complish the object of desire. 

—In some cases young persons have quitted their of- 
fice, because there were none in the school of equal stand- 
ing wUk themselves in life. What! shall pride, that 
disgusting and destructive vice, be allowed admission 
to the field of mercy's sacred labours ? What ! must 
our very compassion be made dependent on the finery 
which the milliner, the jeweller, or the tailor can sup- 
ply ? That the frivolous and the gay should refuse to 
resort to a place where correspondent glitter is not to 
be found, is not surprising ; but to refuse to distribute 
the benefits of ins traction to the ignorant, and the bless- 
ings of salvation to the perishing, unless we have by 
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-our side one as v/tti dressed as ourselves, teems the 
very climax of all that is absured in human pride. Is 
tliis then a cause which can be ennobled by the splen- 
dor, or degnided by the obscurity of its active support^ 
crs ! Is it not enough ^at you are employed as tJ^e 
almonera of God^.s richest gifts, and Agaged for the 
benefit of immortal interests? The loftiest seraph that 
glows and burns in the temple above, if commissioned 
l^y his God, would accept mih gratKude the office you 
are disposed to vacate, and in teaching the knowledge 
of his exalted Lord, would think himself most honoura- 
bly employed though his pupils were the poorest of 
children, and his associates the poorest of teachers. U 
however you must have fellow workers who are your 
equals or superiors, you have only to look up with the 
eye of faith, and you would find yourself surrounded by 
ministcrv and ratlsionaries ; prophets and apostles ; the 
wise and good of every age, wfio have all been pursu- 
ing, though in another way, the same grand oly'ect that 
you are seeking. And even all this, what is it to the 
thought of being, although in the humblest sense, a fel- 
loiv Worker with God and Christ in the redemption of 
a lost and miserable world ? 

— Marriage has Very frequehtly put an untimely 
close to a teacher^s labours, i have seen very many 
instances in which the next Sabbath after the conjugal 
vnion has been formed, both parties have relinquished 
their office at the school. Does that Union then, which 
was designed by its divine author as the basis of socie- 
ty, release us from a single obligation to promote its 
welfare ? Or do we acquire a sanctity of character at 
tlie hymeneal altar which is profaned by exposing it ia 
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ti Sunday School ? Or do the tender affectioos wiuch 
thif coDoexion producesi unfit the parties for an office, 
one qualification of which is lo¥e f I acknowledge that 
in many, perhaps in most cases, th^ secession oifemalu 
becomes a matter of necessity : but for a young man 
to give op his^attentioQ to the cause of God, the verjr 
first Sabbath after he has received the greatest relative 
blessing heaven has to betow, is a cold, expression of 
gratitude to his benefactor. Till a rising family of bit 
own prefer more just and sacred claims upon his time, 
than the children of the poor, it is both absurd and cru- 
el to take it away from them. How can he better 
prepare himself to become the preceptor of the little 
circle that may one day surround his own fire-side, 
than by acquiring the art of instruction among the sons 
and daughters of the stranger ? 

Such are the more prevailing causes that produce a 
want of perseverance, and such the manner in which 
they may be removed. 

5. I mention Constancy as exceedingly important 
in the manner of discharging the duties of a teacher's 
office. 

This, perhaps, may seem like a repetition of the di- 
rection just expressed. But there is a difference. By 
perseverance, I intend a continuanee in office, and by 
constancy, a steady, uniform, and undiverted discharge 
of its duties. In most large towns circumstances are 
continually occurring, which put this virtue to the test. 
Some popular minister is to preach ; or one of the resi- 
dent ministers is to preach a charity sermon, or fune- 
ral discourse. On such occasions, without a firm and 
its ady attachment to the busioesi he hai undertaken, a 
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teacher is in great danger of being induced to quit bit 
post. 

There is one sect in the religious world, which, al- 
though not enumerated in any book of denominatioai 
or in any theological dictionary ; which, although it has 
neither distinct ^reed nor separate temples, still is eoti- 
tled to a specific notificatioo ; this sect I shall denominate 
tiie CuRiosi ; their identifying trait is a love of novel- 
ty. They belong to any preacher who for the time can 
interest them by something new ; and they attach them- 
selves to every congregation that has something going 
on out of Ihe common way. Thus, as they are carried 
along the stream of profession, like twigs and chips 
that are floating near the ed^^e of a river, they are in- 
tercepted by e?ery weed, and whirled in every little 
eddy. ^ 

If you would be a useful, or respectable teacher, you 
must not belong to this denomination. It does not rank 
very high in heaven above, or earth beneatli. They 
would fain persuade you, that like the bee they are 
sucking honey from every flower ; but more like the 
butterfly, they rove through all the garden of the Lord, 
not to sip the most luxurious, but to flutter with a vain 
and useless volatility round the most gaudy blossom 
within the sacred enclosure. Be always at your post, 
and let it be your glory to find what powerful attrac- 
tions you can resist, rather than be absent from your 
needy oharge. 

6. Punctuality in a teacher is vitally connected with 
the prosperity of the- school. 

When one considers the importance of the object in 
whjcb yon are engaged, and addi to this the little time 
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at iBoaty you can commaDd for seekin^^ it, one might 
have presumed that it would be quite unnecessary to 
caatioo jou against making that little less. And yet it 
ii painful to be obliged to assert, that there is scarcely 
one evil, under which the whole system more severely 
suffers, than a want of punchuiWy in the teachers. It 
is an evil which eats into the core of the institutioo. 
Pfecisely in the degree to which it exists, the order of 
the school must be interrupted,' the solemnity of instroc- 
tion be disturbed, and the whole machine be impeded. 
Nor will the mischief stop here. The cliildreo, per- 
ceiving that it is useless to be there before their teach- 
ers, and imitating their irregularity, will sink into the 
same habits of inattention and neglect. Late masters 
must make late scKolara. ^Tis useless for you to ad- 
monish your class to be early, if by example you in* 
struct them to be late. 

There are several causes which lead to the evil of 
whibh I now<:omplain. 

— A thoughtless disregard to the importance of punc- 
iualUy in general^ is observable in some ptrsons. They 
are always and in every thing behind. If they have aa 
engagement to perform, they never think of prepartog 
for it till the time of commencement is past. On the 
Sabbath they do not set off to public worship, till tlie 
clock reminds them they ought that moment to be in 
their pew. *' A kw minirtes (they lazily exclaim,) can 
make no great difference.^* A few minutes make no 
difference 1 ! ! If every one, and in every thing, were 
to act upon this principle but for one day, the world 
would be a chaos. This procrastinating temper is a 
bane und^r the iaflueoce of which the interests of soci- 
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ber is protracted to an unusual length on the morning 
of the Sabbath ; and that day whicti was mercifully 
intended as a season of rest, is sinfully converted into a 
period of indolence. Considering how closely the 
world and its concerns follow us on other days, one 
might imagine that we should feel disposed to make 
the Sabbath as long as possible. It is the last day we 
ought to shorten. And were our souls in a state of high 
spiritual prosperity, we should like the lark be soaring 
towards heaven upon the wings o£ the morning, while 
the greater part of the world below us was still wrapt 
in silence and in sleep, and, like the nightingale, con- 
tinue to pour forth our songs in the night, when the 
multitude around us, to relieve the tedium of the sacred 
day, had prematurely sunk to their rest. Bat consider, 
your sloth defrauds not only your own soul, but also the 
souls of your children at the school. The dreams of 
such foibidden slumber, to be characteristic, should 
present you with a shepherd depriving his lambs of 
their food. Rising late, you are often driven to the 
school without prt^yer and without preparation, and 






4jen lon^ behind tke time. Every beam 
at moit^yott^aa it gently touches the lids of your 
iiave prcsujj^jQ address you in the language of Christ to 
cButiooj^ering disciples, *<Why sleep ye? Rise and 
ii paj^> Or if this be too gentle a voice to rouse you 
^^m your slumbers, let harsher tones disturb jou, 
** What meanest thou, O sleeper ; arise, call u pen thy 
God." 

—Another cause of late attendance is too mtich iimt 
employed at the dinner table* Are there ChrisHans wfco 
devote the Sabbath to more than ordinary gratification 
of the palate, and who, in order to provide for their plea- 
sure, employ their servants, or themselves, during the 
most precious portion of the day in preparing for 
the table? Alas ! to the shame of many, who 
make large professions, this question must be an- 
swered in the affirmative. In some ca#es it is beyond a 
teacher^s control to alter the arrangements of a fami- 
ly, but it is within every one^s ability to content him- 
self with any thing the house aflbrds, rather than be 
late at school, by waiting for the joint that is smoking 
at the fire. Do I ask a costly sacrifice for the inter- 
ests of the children ? What ! a warm dinner on San- 
days too much to give up for those souls for which the 
Saviour gave his blood ? This too much to relinquish, 
in order that you may hasten with the bread of life to 
those who are perishing for lack of it ? Can you grudge 
this gratification when it is to enlarge your opportanitj 
of endeavouring to save those souls, which if finally lost 
shall never have the temporary mitigation of their tor- 
ments, that even a drop of water affords to a bumiog 
tongue ? 
Let me then enjoin with peculiar earnestness, a strict 
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regard to punctuality. That you maj feel more rtrosg- 
\y the obligations to this, I again entreat jou to recol- 
lect how short a space of time, even at most, the chil • 
dren can enjoy your instructions* A few hours on the 
Sabbath, with respect to most of them, is all the time 
during which through the whole week they hear or see 
any thing like religion. Make not that little, less. 

7. Crown all your labours with fervent and habitual 
prayer, 

U is important for you, in all your exertions, to bear 
in mind the total aod universal depravity of the human 
race. By total depravity, " 1 do not mean that men or 
children are as bad as they can be, for in general they 
lie under strong restraints. Not that they are all 
equally wicked, for some are more restrained than oth- 
ers. Not that they are destitute of every thing useful 
and lovely in society ; their social affections are often 
strong and praise wortliy. Not that the /orm of their 
actions is always wrong ; the contrary is manifestly 
true. What I mean by total depravity, is an entire 
destitution in the human heart by nature, of all spiritu* 
al affection and holy propensities.^' In this view, eve- 
ry child that comes to your school is, till renewed by 
divine grace, totally depraved. To change this state 
of the mind and produce a holy bias ; to create a new 
disposition ; to turn all the affections into a new chan-' 
nel, and cause them to flow towards God and heaven, 
is the work of the omnipotent and eternal Spirit, who, 
in the execution of his purposes, however, generally 
employs the instrumentality of man. Now this view 
of the case must be ever before your mind ; it must 
mingle with all your plans, and direct all your exertions - 
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Too nifiBt accurately understand the nature of the ma- 
terials on which jou have to work, and be intimatelj 
acquaintisd with the source from whence success is to 
be expected. Tou must sow the seed in its season with 
the diligence of the husbandman, and then exercise like 
him an unlimited dependence upon the influence of the 
heavenn : for it is God that giveth increase to the la- 
bours of both. A spirit of earnest prajer should be the 
living soul of all jour conduct. While your eye is fixed 
upon the children, your heart shoald be lifted up to God. 
You should sit down as between them and the fountaio 
of life, and while opening, by instruction, a channel te 
their hearts, seek to draw the living stream by prayer 
Prom heaven. Your closet should be the constant scene 
of your anxiety for their welfare. In those seasons of 
hollowed seclusion, when your soul makes her nearest 
and happiest approaches to the throne of divine grace, 
give her in charge their immortal interests. God loves 
the prayers of his people, and especially delights in the 
prayers of pious beoevolence. Importune him, there- 
fore, to bless your efforts. Confess to him that the 
work of conversion is alt his own. Hang the interesti 
of the school upon iiis arm, and lay them down in the 
Fight of bis countenance. ' 

Especially on the morning ofOit Sabbath, in the pros- 
pect of your exertions, next to your own growth ia 
grace, seek the principal subject of your prayersy in the 
welfare of the children. Pray for grace to be found 
faithful ; and to be made sufficient for these things. 
Entreat of God to rouse you from lukewarmness, and 
to enable you to feel the weight of others* souls upon 
jour own« Tkirt qualify yourself, if 1 may §o speak, 
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for jour office. ^Tii astonishing what an affect it pro^- 
diiced even on our own feelings, by ferrent prayer. It 
elevates in oor mnids and endears to eur heart every 
object which it embraces. It is not the pleading of a 
hireling advocate, who after the most eloquent appeals 
receires bis fee ^ and forgets his client; but the inter- 
ceasion of genuine charity, > which is inflamed towards 
its object by its own impassioned entreaties on its be- 
half. Prayer will cherish all tiie tenderest sensibilities 
of the heart, and keep down the growth and influence 
of our natural iselfishoess. Did you come to the school 
every Sabbath morning, like Moses from the Mount, 
direct from the presence and the converse of God, 
brifiging all the solemn tendercess vrith which you had 
supplicated for the children at the mercy-seat, what a 
character would be imparted to your deportment! 
The solemn air of eternity, irradiated with the beams 
of heavenly glory, would be visible upon your counte- 
nance ; while the meekness of Jesus, and the mercy of 
his gospel, breathed forth in all your language, would 
admonish the children, that it was not a time for them 
to trifle, when their teacher had come to them with <* a 
message from God.*' 

Provided they possess otiter qualifications in an equal 
degree, those who are most prayerful will be most suc^ 
cessful ; on the other hand, it is matter of little sur^ 
prise, that no success attends the eflbrts of those, I 
mean in the way of spiritual benefit, by whom this duty 
is neglected. They labour, as might be expected, in a 
field on which the dew of heaven seldom distils, and 
which bringeth forth little else than thorns and briars. 
Whenever we shall be favoured to perceive a spirit of 
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prajer TCiting opoA the great ma« of oar teftdieri, tad 
inBinaatittg itself into all their exertions, we shall not 
wait long before we hear of o-degree of siicoe8» amoBg 
the children which will delight and astonish ns ; &r it 
is said of Jehevah^ that '* He beareth prayer.^' 
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CHAP. IV. 

. The Duties of Teachers to eaeh other. 

Ik every case of.combioed exertion, tiiere are muto- 
al o))Hgatioa8 deyol^ng upon the co-worker^ on the 
dae diicharge of which, the succest of their eiibrta ma- 
teria]]jr depends. This is obvioasly true of the • case io 
band. Be^de^ what is due to the children from the 
teachers, t^re is much to be observed by the teachers 
towards each other. 

1. They should cultivate a spirit of reciprocal af- 
fection. 

In addition to the ordinary reasons for brotherly love^ 
which exist in every case, your circamstances supply 
another of considerable weight. Unity of exertion, 
certainly calls for unity of afl^tioa; for the former 
without the latter, can exist but in a yerj feeble de- 
gree, and be crowned only with very partial sueeess. 
Love should be the superintendent of every school. 
Affectionately devoted to the object of the institution, 
you should love every one wha contributes in the least 
measure to its success. Worldly, and even wicked as- 
sociations, lead to strodg affection between the united 
parties : the soldier contracts a strong affection for his 
comrade who is fighting by his side ; the servant who is 
faithfully devoted to his master's interest, feels a regard 
for his fellw-servant, in whom he discovers the same 
fidelity ; the traveller forms a growing friendslup for the 
person whom he has incidentally met with on the road^ 
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and with whom he shares the toQs and the dang^en of tlie 
way; even the fraternity of robbers, generates some- 
times a sort of affection for each other. Certaioly then, 
a co-operatioD so benevolent in its object at that in 
which jou are engaged, aod so holj in its acknowledged 
bond of union, oaght to produce a high degree of chris- 
tian love. Laboftring side by side ia th^ caasa of Ae 
immortal soul ; that cause in which the Savioar speat 
his life, and shed bis blood : that cause which from be- 
ginning to end is emphatically the cause of love, yott 
should cultivate towards each other no common mea- 
sure of hallowed friendship. It is not enough that yoa 
avoid a state of open enmity } it is not enoagh that yoa 
maintain a kind of complaisant indiflbreace, or a cold 
and civil distance ; all this is very far below that cor- 
dial and glowing affection, which should be cherished 
among the fellow workers in soeh a cause. This should 
be the prompt and generous language of one heart to an- 
other, " I love yoo,for your love to these childre%aBd tite 
interests of piety.*) The teachers ofeveiy sokool should 
form a holy family ; a beantifal fratenifyy associated 
by the bond of affection for the purpose of benevolenost 
within wh68e sacred and peaceful circle, envy, jeal* 
oasy, and strife sboald never be allowed a place : bat 
which should incessantly exhibit the ^ good and plea- 
sant sight of brethren dwelling together in unity." 

2. There should be cordial and general co-operatioa 
in every thing which concerns the institution. 

The prosperity of ike tchaoi at large, is what eveiy 
individual teacher should keep in view, and which be 
should seek by the iniprovement of his own class. It 
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maaeDtlj remember, that akboue;h you have separate 
and individual duties, jet you ba?e no private and sepa- 
rate interetia. The school forms a little community^ 
of which you are a member, and against which it is a 
sort of high treason to violate its integrity, by setting 
up the interests of distinct parties. Y4)U must all act 
together. The worst of evils have arisen from the teach- 
ers being divided, as is sometimes the case, into little 
separate i^ssociations. These are frequently, perhaps 
generally, produced by the operation of private friend* 
ship. For example, here are two or three of the number 
who from pongeaiality of miod, or loog intimacy, are 
on habits of the most friendly intercourse. Forgetting 
the consequences which are Ukely to epsue, they take 
no pains to conceal or suspend their intercourse during 
the time they are at the school. They are often seen 
taUting to each other, and exchanging the warmest 
expressions of endeared friendship, while the rest are 
passed by with c(^d civilities, or indifference. AH this 
while, a spirit of division is imperceptibly generated. 
Others, perceiving that they are not to be admitted to. 
the select circle, form parties of their own. During the 
usual and uninterrupted routiaue of ordinary business, 
qoefi^t peculiarly injurious, perhaps arises ; but the 
▼ery first time that an offence occurs, or a diversity of 
opinion takes place, the mischief which has been se- 
cretly collecting, explodes. Factions are instantly 
formed with the most exact precision, accordtog to the 
parties which had been previously composed. Oppo- 
sition grows strong. The work of division and alien- 
l^tioii goes forward. The seeds of lasting discord are 
9* 
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towo» and it is revj long before the school recovers the 
iajaiy. 

Take care, therefore, of splitting tiie teachers info 
parties. Particniar friendships you are not forbidden 
to form^ bat at the same time remember that the school 
is not the place te diiplay them. Even should you 
walk in company to the scene of your labours, remem- 
ber to separate as friends, the moment you touch the 
threshold of the school room, and suspending for a 
season the visible partialities of favourites, mingle with 
the whole body, and feeling the pressure of a general 
bondy act upon the principle that you are all on^t 

Especially take care of systematically thinking and 
acting with a certain party » Endeavour in all case^ 
of diversity of opinion, to act independently and consci-* 
entiously. Be very watchful that affection do not im^ 
pose upon your judgment, and that private attachments 
do not influence your public conduct t for if it be seen 
that in your official duties, you act independently of 
personal regard, such friendships, however well known, 
will make no party, and therefore do no barm. 

3. Never make the rea( or supposed faults of oae 
teacher, the matter of conversation with others. 

This rule equally extends to official delinqoencies 
and personal offences. There is a most powerful pro« 
pensity in human nature to what has been denominated 
with considerable propriety, backbiting ; or making the 
faults of an abt.eht person the subject of familiar con- 
versation. This is a vice so mean, so mischieveos, so 
cowardly ; so characterbtic of littlenes, as well as of 
malignity, that every holy man should hate it, and eveiy 
wise man be ashamed of it. O what wisdom jwhat mere/ 
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\rhftt beauty 18 there in our LordU directioii ! ^Ktiiy 
brother sbUi trespass against thee, go and teli him hie 
faulty betw^een thee and him alone ; ii* He shall hear thee, 
thoo hast gained thy brother. But if he will not hear theei 
then take with thee one or two more ; that In the month 
of two or three witnesses every word may be es- 
tablished.^ If this rule were universally obeyed, 
three parts of the feuds and quarrels which de- 
■troj the peace, and desolate the temporal interests 
of mankiod, would be cut off. «Tell Mm his fhuit 
between thee and him alone ;" and of course this 
taint mean, tell him first : let not another knew it, tiH 
;sroa have tried the effect of this private and personal 
t^presentatton. Ifow often hai the harmony of our 
ncbools been interrupted by a violation of this simple 
Ufed beautiful rule ! A teacher^s faults have been made 
the matter of free conversation, tilt the subject swelled 
by falsehood, and envenomed by malignity, has come 
to his ears in the most exasperating form. 'Tis quite 
melancholy to reflect from what flight causes the most 
serious animosities have arisen, even among tiiose who 
were professedly teaching a religion of forgiveness ; and 
the grief is increased by considering what small meas- 
ure of forbearance would at one time have proved suf- 
ficient for preventing the whole series of subsequent mis- 
t:hicf. It is a difficult point to settle, who is most to 
blame, and most answerable for the consequences, the 
person who first commits a fault, or he who by re- 
venging, or publishing it, causes it to extend its bane- 
ful effects. If my neighbour be wanton, or wicked 
enough to throw a kindled firebrand into my dwellings 
and I, instead of immediately quenching it, throw it 
back into his {premises, or cast it into the air &r the 
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triad to carry it whither it wUly am I less answerable 
for the cosflagratioo than be ? Thus when you are of- 
fended, if instead of going to a teacher alone, and en- 
deavouring to come to fm amicabie adjustment of tbt 
affair, jrou throw back the firebrand in revenge^ or cast 
it into the air, bj publicly talking of the matter, and 
a fire of contention ensue, you are perhaps the guiltier 
individual of the two. 

Let me here enjoin upon all concerned in the active 
duties of ^, Sunday School, the diiigeot cultiration of 
that charity, or love, wliich the apostle has so ex<]iii- 
sitely described, 1 Cor^ IZ, << Charity suffereth long ;'* 
—when injured does not seek revenge : '^ Charity is 
kJnd^>;-*-is desirous of making every one happy: 
^' Charity enyielh not ;^* — feels no pain at the sight of 
aaotfaer*a excellencies or possessions ; nor dislikes him 
on that account: << yaunteth not itself;** — does not 
boast of what it has done or can do : ^' is not piiffed 
up :** has no proud conceit of its own attainments or 
achievements : <<doth not behave nnseemly ;**^quieUy 
discbarges the duties of its own rank, station, age, or 
leX) without rudely stepping out of its own appropri- 
ate circle : << seeketh not her own :" — abhors selfish- 
ness f " is not easily provoked ;** — ^is as backward to 
take offence m it is to revenge it ; " thinketh oo evil ;"— 
is willing to impute a good motive, till a bad one is 
proved : " rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth ia 
the truth ;** — mourns the failings, and delights in the 
excellencies of her opponent : <' beareth, or as the 
word signifies, covereih all things;" — covers with a 
mantle of love those faults which it is not necessary- 
\Q^ i4isclose : « belie veth all things ;"— to the advijnta^ 
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of another : " bopeth all things ;'' — where there is 
scarcely evidence sufficient to induce belief :^( endureHh 
all things i^' — ^is willing to make any sacrifce, and en- 
dure any privation consistent with truth, in order to 
promote peace. 

What schools we should have under the control of 
such a spirit ! What hinders us froni cultivating this 
godKke, heavenly, and everlasting virtue, as the ruling 
tamper of our hearts, and the all-pervading spirit of 
the Institution? 

4. Always address each other with kindness and 
respect. 

Avoid every thing domineering, uncivil, and disre- 
spectful, both in manner and in tone. It is greatly to 
be regretted that suavity of speech and urbanity of 
manners, appear with some good people to rank amongst 
heterodox virtues. But I have yet to learn in what 
page of revelation courtesy is proscribed. Gold is not 
the less weighty for being burnished, nor the diamond 
less valuable for being polished ; no, nor is real religion 
the less pure for being decorated with the ornament of 
real courtesy. The holiness of a saint receives no con- 
tamination or alloy from the manners of a gentleman. 

I am not inculcating the stiff, cold etiquette of a 
heartless and cringing politeness, but that affectionate 
aad respectful attentioato each other^s feelings, which 
is compounded of benevolence and good manners. 
'^ Let the law of kindness be in your lips, and your 
speech be always with grace ;"** remembering you are 
not many masters, but brethren. 

It is of considerable moment, that as' the children 
are required to respect their instructors, ttiey should be 
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kiwiabJj tMi|;ht to do tiui bj (he eiample of (Be 
teachers mutuaHj respectiDg each other. And ae it 
was one object of Suodaj School imtnictioiiy thoog^ 
not the ttltimate one, to check what is rude, and poUfh 
what is rough in the maoners of &e children, it ia of ao 
small consequence that in the conduct of their teachers 
th«y should constantly have before their eyes veiy cor- 
rect models of kindness and respect. 

5. Never interfere with the duties of each other. 
An ofikrious, meddling disposition, is sure to do mie- 

<:hiefand incur contempt. Your respective duties are 
sufficiently distinct to be dearly ascertained, ahd to 
render encroachment inexcusable on the ground of ig- 
norance. Upon observing any irregularity or neglect 
in theclasji of ftnother, instead of attemptiag to rectify 
it yourselfy mention it kindly to the teacher to whom 
it appertains ; especial^ remembering that the hint be 
given as privately and delicately as possible, as no one 
should be convicted or reproved before his own pu- 
pils. 

6. Be very carpful to discharge the general dutiet 
of your office to a manner suitable to your age, sex, 
and conditioQ in life. 

—^Ider and i^mnger teaeherf are under reciprocal 
obligationsr to eiK^h othef ^ They whose years and ex- 
perience entitle them to considerable deference from 
their younger fellow labourers, should be exceedingly 
anxious to employ their seniority to great advantage. 
fjet them remember the influence of their example, and 
therefore not merely abstain from every thing which it 
ifould be injurious for others to imitate, but abound in 
pyery yirtue which m^^J be copied with advantage. 
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Uousual serioosnets and zeal abottld characterize aU 
their deportmeot. Connected with tlii^ should be a 
friendly dispoiUim to associate toiih their younger 
brethren^ There thould be no distant, reierred, and 
repulsive behaviour, but a wiiliogoess to instruct, en- 
courage, and guide ihein, unattended by a wish to dic- 
tate and govern. How eminent! j serviceable might 
such persons render themselves by repressing intempe* 
rate seat, by giving to yoathful ardour a right direc« 
tioD, and smoothing the ruggedness with which the first 
stage in the career of usefulness is sometimes marked I 
Instead, therefore, ofviewing the junior teachers as too 
yoong to be their associates, and leaving them to com- 
panions as inexper/eaced as ^emselves, let tlie senior 
labourers in this good cause consider them as objects 
commended to their especial protection, whom by their 
fostering care they are to train up to excellence in the 
duties of their office. 

On the other hand, let the younger ieacliers be tho- 
roughly aware of the duties of their age. Let them 
seek the company of their seniors ; treat them with re- 
spect ; solicit their advice, and hearken to their opinions 
with deference. Where youth is modestly inquisitive, 
aud age unostentatiously communicative, much benefit 
must result from their being brought into association. 
YouDg persons, however, are exceedingly apt to be 
forward, flippant, positive, and self-confident No- 
thing can be more unbecoming and offensive, than to 
see a person, young perhaps in years, still younger in 
experience, forgetful of the deference due to those who 
are wiser and ol'lcr than himself, urging his own plans 
and views xviih a iH:rt'macity which is scarcely tolera- 
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ble in grey lifting and coDtending for <heir adoption ia. 
oppoflitioD to the riper ^THdom of bis fieniorB,as if he had 
received them by revelation from heaven. Modesty is 
a dispofition so necebsary in the character of youth, 
that no talents can be a substitute for it, nor can aaj 
attainments, however splendid, be admitted aa aa 
apology for tlie want of it. Let those who have but 
recently entered upon th^r oflice, thea, always listen 
with great humility to those who have been employed 
for years, and eagerly avail themselves of the test!* 
mony of experience. The worst of evils have arisen 
from that haughty temper, which, amidst the pride of 
independence, forgets, that vast superiority of qualifi- 
cation is often connected with perfect equality of rank, 
and that in such cases deference is no degradation. 

—Between the teachers of opposite sexea^ there are 
duties to be discharged which involve their own ra- 
spectability, and the character of the institu^oa. Some 
persons, who understand no logic but that of the pocket, 
and who find it more cheap to find out the faults of an 
institution, than the means of its support, have sobm- 
times made this objection against the plan of gratuitous 
teaching in our Sunday Schools, ** that it gives occa- 
sion for too frequent meetings of young people, and 
often leads to hasty and injudicious connexions in Mfe.^ 
Leaving this unsubstantial objection to pass like a 
shadow o'er a rock, I certainly see the necessity and 
importance of the most punctilious regard to all tlie 
rules of modesty and reserve, between male and female 
teachers. A school-room is not the place, nor is the 
Sabbath a time for gossip between young men and wo- 
men. Nothing can be more improper than to so* 
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young flleo intrudilig into apartmenti appropriated to 
the instruction of girts, and there nodding, laughing, 6r 
talking to some female acquaintance. Before an as- 
setnblj of poor children, one of whoie greatest dangers 
arises from a wdnt of proper and delicate reserve be- 
tween the opposite sexes, and who are ready to copy^ 
with aridity any want of decorum in tiieir teachers, 
the very smallest deviation from the strict rules of pro- 
priety is a crime not only against their manners, but 
against tlieir morals. Under such circumstances the 
most scrupulous circumspection is indispensably requi- 
site. 

And here, perhaps, it may be neither unseasonable 
norimnecessary to caution young persons against be- 
ing led into ill-advised connexions, by the intercourse 
tbey necessarily must have with each other, after' 
every rule of decorum has been observed. There 
exists no reason why a coneexion commenced at a 
Ssnday School should necessarily be a bad one ; nor on 
the other hand, why it should necessarily be a good 
one. Persons may be very excellent teachers, and yet 
be very in adapted for busbands or wives. The quali- 
fications required for these respective relationships, are 
of an order, in some respects so essentially different, 
that there is no arguing from the one to the other. 

— ^Sometimes we shall find in the same school persons 
of very different standing in life ; and such a dis- 
parity, without an attention to the duties which it en- 
tails, is likely to be attended with some degree of dis- 
cord. The richer and better educated members of the 
Httle community should be earefnl to exclude from their 
condact every thing that looks like the pride of station, 
10 
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smkI at the same time to avoid tt 

ioo, which mak«s its object fee) 

considered. It is a nice and .d( 

guish between afiabiUtj- nod ia 

with those who are belo^w us. in 

ers in tl>e school, withpyit vi^k^L idftAam 

out of it. 

Those whom pfOTid€^c,ejh|M dt 
bier slalions of soeuUify and who 
work of tuition with others of ,mc 
stances, will also do well ,to gaard 
and forward disposition; and v« 
should always l^e respectful. .All u 
from their superiors is a, kind co-s. 
ties of the school, withont the fu. 
and companions in general. 

7. Prayer is a duty which the te^ 
School mutually owe to^each other. 

If we are commanded to make & 
men, even for those with who^i we 1 
nexion than what is established by t 
of humanity, surely those ought no 
from our petitions, w^i th whom .we 
communion of christian bepevolepce. 
as we have already considered in the 
dren, would be productive, in proport 
of mutual endearment. If on a Sabb: 
devoted a portion of the, time, speqt ,'ii 
entreat the blessing of Qod upon the 
hours of your fellow-teachers, how &we< 
an engagement prepare you to mingle 
the duties of the day ? Softened to ben 
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<^n^^S^^ in the active duties of a Sunday School, yif'dl 
be very apparent, by even a partial enupieration of 
(hcw.r temptations. i 

1 . They are in great danger of receiving injury t(^ 
their own personal religion. 

The Sabbath, if the expression should not be thought 
too low, is the market day of the soul, when she lays 
io the provisions which are to refresh her, and the mar-, 
ferials which arc to employ her, during the ensuing 
i^eek : if this day be uiisi^proved, six days suffer fo^ 
the neglect of one, 'Tis very true, that real godlinesi 
wij] not confine itself to peculiar times and places ; but 
still there are both peculiar times and places which are 
emioeatiy adapted to promote its life and power. The 
Sabbath and the sanctuary sustain the highest rank 
among the instituted means of religious l>enefit. 'Tis 
then that the christian, engaged in warfare with this, 
worid, like a conflicting vessel at sea, lies by for a sea- 
son, to repair the damages he has received, and pre- 
pare again for action, by renewing the faith which giv- 
eth him the victory. 'Tie then that piety, wearied 
and weakened by the toils of her wayfare, sits down to 
rest beneath the shadow of Christ's ordinanccF, and re- 
freshing herself with the river of life which flows at her 
fee^ rises with renovated strength to pursue her jour- 
ney to a city of habitation. Hence all those whp are 
concerned for the prosperity of their spiritual interests, 
and are wise in the selection of means to promote them, 
set a I4 ;h value upon the Sabbath as the chief auxilia- 
j'y of true religion. 

Now without great care a ^unday School teacher is 
in imnunent danger of losing much of the benefit of the 
''''' 10 * 
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christian Sabbath. As your afteadaDce is required 
pretty early at the schooh you are often exposed to tlie 
temptatioii of neg^lectin^ secret prayer oa the Soodajr 
moroiDg. Without a most resolute and selMeojrui^ 
habit of early rising, you will be very frequently harri- 
ed away to the school before you have had time, except 
in a very hasty manoer, to supplicate a blessing from. 
God upon the services of the day. A Sabbath tba.t 
commences without prayer, is likely to be spent wrtfa- 
out pleasure, and closed without profit. ^Tis in the 
closet that the soul is prepared for the blessings of tlie 
taoctuary : 'tis there the understanding is cleared for 
instruction, and the heart softened for impression : ^tia 
there that Grod excites the spiritual hunger and thirst 
which he afterwards intends to satisfy with the provi- 
sions of his holy temple. Every one that wishes to 
find the Sabbath a delight, should introduce it by a sea- 
son of earnest and secret prayer, Which yon, without 
most determined habits of early rising, are likely, ia 
consequence of your engageniients, to neglect. 

Without great vigilance you are in danger of Uning 
the ipiriiualUy of the SabbcUh oHogether, and making ii 
rather a day of business than of devotion. In many 
large schools much of the Tjancasterian system of edu- 
cation is introduced into the method of instruction, which 
certainly facilitates the communication of knowledge ; 
but at the same time it must be confessed, that from 
its very nature, it has rather a tendency without pre- 
eminent care on the part of the teacher, to increase 
the secularising iufluence of the whoie business of in- 
struction. The audible repetition of orders, the evo^ 
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iations of the classes, the exhibition of signali, and in- 
deed the whole mechanism of the plan has a great tEn- 
dency to destroy that tranquillity and spirituality of 
mind which are essential to the exercises of devotioD, 
Id addition to this, the little vexations and irritations 
which the conduct of the scholars so frequently produ- 
ces, are very apt to disturb and discompose the moat 
amiable temper ; and thus disqualify the soul for that 
enjoyment, which requires the^ most serene and unrtif- 
£ed atmosphere. The body too^ often grows weary, 
and the animal spirits flag ; under such circumstances 
you sometimes enter upon the means of grace^ but ill 
prepared to improve them. 

The service passes on, whHe, alas ! neither the jo- 
lemnity of prayer, nor the animating notes of holy 
praise! neither the fervour of the preacher, nor Ihe se- 
riousness of the sorroundidg congregation, seems to in- 
terest or impress j-ou, and then mourning th^ coldije^a 
and -barrenness of your heart, you retire to mark upon 
the gloomy chronicle of misimprovement — another Sab- 
bath lost. Many a teacher will subscribe to the truth 
of this representatioh by a deep and heavy sigh, and 
many a tongue be ready to exclaim, '^ my w sating 
piety yields sad proof, that without watchfulness, genu- 
ine godliness may receive lamentable injury even in a 
Sunday School. Bat teli me how I may guard againist 
the danger, its existence I know without being told.*^ 
Begin the day as I hare already directed, with earn- 
est" pr&iyer, that you may carry a devotional spu 
rit to your labours. Seriooply remember your 
danger, and diligently watch against it. Keep in 
view the ultimate object of year exertions, and tie v ate 
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ble in gi«y-httn^ and coBteodiog for (hmr adoptloo in 
opposition to tbe riperirildom of bis seniorsyas if he bad 
received tbem by revelatioD from beaveo. Modeslj it 
a disposition so necefrsaiy in the character of jootli, 
that no talents can be a substitute for Hf nor can anj 
attainments, howerer splendid, be admitted as aa 
apology for the want of it. Let those who have but 
recently entered apon their office, thea, always listea 
vrith g;reat humility to those who have been employed 
for years, and eagerly avail themselves of the testi- 
mony of experience. The worst of evils have aiisea 
from that haughty temper, which, amidst the pride of 
independence, forgets, that vast superiority of qnalifi- 
cation is often connected with perfect equality of rank, 
and that in such cases deference is no degradation. 

—Between the teachers of opposite $exes^ there are 
duties to be discharged which involve their own re- 
spectability, and the character of the institutioB. Soma 
persons, who understand no logic but that of the pocket, ' 
and who find it more cheap to find out the faults of aa 
institution, than the means of its support, have soae- 
times made this objection against the plan of ^toitoui I 
teaching in our Sunday Schools, " that it gives occa- 
sion for too frequent meetings of young people, and 
often leads to hasty and injudicious connexions in Mfe.*" I 
Leaving this unsubstantial objection to pass like a 
shadow o'er a rock, I certainly see the necessity and I 
importance of the most punctilious regard to all the { 
rules of modesty and reserve, between male and feowfe 
teachers. A school-room is not the place, nor is the i 
Sabbath a time for gossip between young men and wo- 
men. NothiD"^ can be more improper than to set 



yvuog nleo intru^g into apartments appropriated to 
the instruction x>f girls, and there nodding, laughing, 6r 
talking to some female acquaintance.' Before an as- 
sembly of poor children, one of whose greatest dangers 
arises from a want of proper and delicate reserve be- 
tween the Opposite sexes, and who are ready to copy^ 
with aridity any want of decomm in their teachers, 
the very smallest deviation from the strict rules of pro- 
priety is a crime hot ohly against their manners, but 
against their moral». Under such <:]rcumstanc€s the 
most scrupulous circumspection is indispensably requi- 
site. 

And here, perhaps, it may be neither unseasonable 
nor unnecessary to caution young persons against be- 
ing led into ill-advised connexions, by the intercourse 
Ibey necessarily must have with each other, after 
every rule of decorum has been observed. There 
eiists no reason why a connexion commenced at a 
Sunday School shoald necessarily be a bad one ; nor on 
the other hand, why it should necessarily be a goo J 
one. Persons may be very excellent teachers, and yet 
be very ill adapted for husbands or wives. The quali- 
fications required for these respective relationships, are 
of an order, in some respects so essentially different, 
that there is no arguing from the one to the other. 

— Sometimes we shall find in the same school persons 
of very different stAnding^ in life ; and such a dis- 
parity) without an attention to the duties which it en- 
tails, is likely to be attended with some degree of dis- 
cord. The richer and better educated members of the 
little cottrasnity should be earefnl to exclude from their 
conduct every thing that looks like.the pride of 6tation^ 
10 
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smkI at the none time to avoid tbfit iofmttUg coodescen- 
ioQt which mak«s its. object ke\ at what a d^tance it is 
coDitdered. It is a nice aad jjelicatc point to di«tia- 
guish between afiabiUty land /{MBoil^ty.; and to act 
with those who are belc^w usinlife, ^ ..£B(law4^dK>ar' 
ers in ibe school, wittKHitvomk^^^^^^^u^Cf^^iH^vu^^ 
out of it. 

Those whom {HTOvidenceiifM destined to, fill /AeAum- 
bier iialioru of socuijfy and ifhp ave. engage^ tn the 
work of tuition with.othe^ of inoi^. elenfat^d circiua- 
stances, wiUalso do well to goard Against aa obtmsire 
and forward disposition ; and without being serriie 
should always be respectfn). Afl thej ought to espect 
from their superiors is a Jund co-operation in the du- 
ties of the school, without the familiarity of friends 
and companions in general. 

7. Prayer is a duty which the teachers of a Soadsy 
Schpol mutually owe to, each other. 

If we are commanded tq make suppUcatioa for all 
men, even for those with whom we have no other con- 
nexion than what is established by the common bond 
of humanity, surely tho» ought not to be excluded 
from our petitions, with whom .we are united in the 
communion of christian benevolence. .Mutyal prayer, 
as we have already considered in the case, of tbe chil- 
dren, would be productive, in proportion to its fervour, 
of mutual endearment. If on a Sabbalh momiDg you 
devoted a portion of the, time spent ,.in ,the closet, to 
entreat the blessing of God upon the persons and la- 
bours of your fellow-teachers, how sweetly would such 
an engagement prepare you to mingle with them in 
the duties of the day ? Softened to benevoleQce by tb<2 
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exercises of piet3r, and with the fire of lo^e still barn- 
iug, which prayer had kindled in your heart upon the 
attar cf devotion, with what a holy temper would you 
hasten to the scene of your . exertion?, and with what 
A glowing affection look ix>uod upon the object of your 
iervent'Supplipatioiis I What an influence, might it be 
expected, that such a system of mutual prayer, sin- 
cerely, importunately, and perseveringly presented* 
-would draw down from heaven upon, the institution at 
large I Showers of blessings would come down in their 
season, in which both child reti and teachers would re- 
ciprocally rejoice. God beareth and answereth prayer j 
and of all the prayers which enter heaven, and pse be-^ 
fore the throne, we can readily conceive that none 
more speedily catch his ear and move his hand ikskn 
those which one christian pours over the religious zeal 
of another; siupe such prayers, like the aromatic in- 
cense wbic£i ascended in a cloud before the mercy- 
seat, sure compounded of many precious ingredients, 
braised and burnt togetlier, and all q^ diving appoint^ 
n>ent 
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CHAP, V. 

The iemptationt to v^idk Sttnday School Teachers are 
peculiarly exposed. 

As this liYe m a state of probatioa, it may be reason- 
ablj expected that every situation will have its triab. 
Temptations vary with oar circumstances, but there 
is no scene from which they are entirely excluded. The 
heavenly and the earthly paradise, alternately witness- 
ed their attack, their victory, and their havoc. An- 
gelic, as well as human perfection, yielded to their 
shock, and left a waning to every subsequent age, 
*' not to be high minded, but to fear." In a world, 
which God for a while has permitted to sink under the 
dominion of the prince of the power of the air, it is not 
to be wondered at that tiiere is no situation, however 
obscured by solitude, or elevated by piety, from which 
all temptations can be effectually shut out. The fact 
is, that as our chief danger arises from our own evil 
be«rt» till we can be separated from our guilty selves 
we shall look in vain for a spot, tequestered from the 
attack of our spiritual enemies. Well did our inerciAil 
Redeemer know our weakness and our dangers, when 
be put into our lips that appropriate petition, " Lead 
us not into temptation.^' 

What duty is more frequently enjoined in the New 
T«wtament, than watch pvLirjBfis, and what is more 
necessaiy ? How incumbent this is, on those who are 
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engaged in the active duties of a Sunday School, yfiii 
be very apparent, by cyea a partial enuvieratioo of 
ihcir temptationir. j 

1 . They are in great danger of receiving injury t^ 
their own persona] religion. 

The Sabbathy if the expression should not be thought 
too low, is the market day of the soul, when she lays 
ia the provisions which are to refresh her, and the mar 
fe rials which are to employ her, during the ensuing 
w€ck : if this day be mtsipproved, six days suffer for 
the neglect of one. ^Tis very true, that real godliness 
will not confine itself to peculiar times and places ; but 
still there are tx>th peculiar times' and places which are; 
eminently adapted to promote its life and power. The 
Sabbath and the sanctuary sustain the highest rank 
among the instituted means of religious l)en$fit. 'Tis 
then that the christian^ engaged in warftire with this, 
world, like a confiicting vessel at sea, lies by for a sea- 
son, to repair the damages he has received, and pre- 
pare again for action, by ifenewing the faith which giv- 
eth him the victory. 'Tis then that piety, wearied 
and weakened by the toils of her wayfare, sits down to 
rest beneath the shadow of Christ's ordinances, and re- 
freshing herself with the river of life which flows at her 
feet, rises with renovated strength to pursue herjour* 
ney to a city of habitation. Hence all those whp are 
concerned for the prosperity of their spiritual interests^ 
and are wise in the selection of means to promote them, 
set a hi ;h value upon the Sabbath as the chief auxilia- 
ry of true religion. 

Now without great care a Sunday School teacher is 
in imnunent danger of losing mirch of the benefit oi' the 

10 * ' ■ 
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chri«tiim Sabbath. As your attendance is require! 
pretfy earlj at the schooh yon are often exposed to thi 
temptatiob of neglecting secret prayer on the Snodaj 
morning. Without a most resolute and self-^nyini 
habit of early rising, you will be very frequently hnrrii 
ed away to the school before you have bad time, except 
in a very hasty manner, to supplicate a blessing irom, 
God upon the services of the day. A Sabbath that 
commences without prayer, is likely to be spent witb- 
out pleasure, and closed without profit. ^Tis in Ibei 
closet that the soul is prepared for the bleseiDgi of the 
sanctuary : 'tis there the understanding is cleared for 
Instruction, and the heart softened for impression : ^tis 
there that God excites the spiritual hunger and ibint 
which he afterwards intends to satisfy with the provi- , 
sions of his holy temple. Every one that wishes to | 
find the Sabbath a delight, should introduce it by a sea- | 
son of earnest and secret prayer, which you, without 
most determined habits of early rising, are likely, in 
consequence of your engagements, to neglect. 

Without great vigilance you are in danger of Uuing 
the tpvriiwLlUy of the Sabbath oHogether^ and makitkg il 
rather a day cf btuiness than of devotion. In many 
large schools much of the Lancasterian system of edu- 
cation is introduced into the method of instruction, which 
certainly facilitates the communication of knowledge ; 
but at the same time it must be confessed^ that from 
its yerj nature, it has rather a tendency without pre- 
eminent care on the part of the teacher, to increase 
the secularising iufluence of the whole business of in« 
strnction. The audible repetition of orders, the evo- 
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iutioDS of the classes, the exhibki^D of signals, and in- 
deed the whole mechanism of the plan has a great ten- 
dency to destroy that tranquillity and spirituality of 
mind which are essential to the exercises of derotioo. 
in addition to this, the little vexations and irritations 
which the conduct of the scholars so frequently produ* 
ces, are very apt to disturb and discompose the most 
amiable temper ; and thus disqualify the soul for that 
enjoyment, which requires th^ most serene and unmf- 
fled atmosphere. The body too,^ often grows weary, 
and the animal spirits flag ; under such circumstances 
you sometimes enter upon the means of graccj^ bat ill 
prepared to improve them. 

The service passes on, whHe, alas ! neither the so-, 
lemnity of prayer, nor the animating notes of holy 
praise ! neither the fervour of the preacher, nor the se- 
riousness of the sorroundidg congregation, seems to in- 
terest or impress you, and then mourning th^ coldness 
and 'barrenness of your heart, you retire to mark upon 
the gloomy chronicle of misimprovement-— another Sab- 
bath lost. Many a teacher will subscribe to the trutb 
of this representatiofa by a deep and heavy sigh, and 
many a tongue be ready to exclaim, <^ my wasting 
piety yields sad proof, that without watchfulness, genu- 
ine godliness may receive lamentable injury even in a 
Sunday School. But telJ me how I may guard against 
the danger, its existence I know Mrithout being told.'' 

Begin the day as I have already directed, with earn- 
est' pAyer, that you may carry a devotional spi- 
rit to your labours. Seriously remember your 
danger, and diligently watch against it. Keep in 
tiew the ultimate object of yeor exertion?, and elevate 
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your panfiitfl from tbe mere commumcatioo of kiiow- 
leage, to the sahatioa of the immortal soul : as long as 
jroti tan fit jour mind on the Bpiritual ittterests of the 
children, and labout affectlonMely for them, yon guard 
Jgainst the secularising iofioence of the ordinary school 
bqwnesis and are chcrifhingr a spirit every way friendfy 
1o your own piety. Make it the subject of earnest sup. 
jHcfttton, that God would preserve you from the dan- 
ger to which you are exposed. Endeavour to acquire 
jettled liabits of stillness and order, that a|l unnecessary 
l>ustle may b^ avoidtei, and every thing conducted 
With calmness and serenitj-. Employ the time ycu 
have to spare dnnng the intervals of pu«>lii worihip. in 
devotional retirement. By these means, aewduously ap~ 
piled, the spirit of true piety ^ay be preserved, and 
personal religion remain uninjured tmdit the routine of 
fionday School instruction. * 

--There 18 another source from whence uome degree 
«Janger may be apprehended, and that is, a habil of 
^«^ anrrtjfi.«, ^ecis with loo much indifference 

^achrahg,on officially. The solemn topic, of heaven- 
IS^'^.T"^^ ^^^^ lightly, with impunity. 

^al^and mifeeling manner, must gradually lose its sus- 
^Ptibility to their Hving influence ; and become hard, 
ened agamst their poi^r to sanctify and comfort. That 
lirhich at one time we tnjat as the ordinary routine of 
business, it will be difficult at another to enjoy as the 
eletoent of devotion. Let us then take care never to 
fcandle the truths of revelation with a light and care- 
l©ii tamper ; fo^ by suci) mean« they are likely to be. 
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cjbme ** the gavoar of death unto deatii J* " The 
lolemn awe, which warns im how we touch a holy 
tfaiog,'* should erer imbue our minds while the topics 
of eternity are trembling on our tongues. Never for- 
get, that eTerlasting interests bang upon the truths 
ivhicfa you teach to the children, and that their manner 
of learning them, in a considerable measure, will be ^n 
imitation of your manner of teaching them. 

There is the greater need of watching against the 
danger f& which your own personal piety is exposed 
from your office a¥ a teacher, as of all causes of spirit- 
ual declension, thiw is the most likely to be excused by 
a deceived conscience. Is the following mode of rea- 
soning new to you ? *< 'Tis true I have not been of 
late so attentive to personal religion as I formerly was, 
and it must be confessed divine truths affect me less 
powerfully than they once did ; but as the neglect was 
produced by an attention to the interests of others, it 
is quite pardonable, for if I have not kept my own vine- 
yard 1 have kept the vineyards of others ; and there- 
fore I cohsider that my falling off a little should be con- 
sidered rather in the tight of a sacrifice, than a sin.** 
It becomes us however (o recollect that our first care is 
with our own soul, and that as no duties can be incom- 
patible with each other, nothing is requirad of us tiiat 
nece$iaril2f interferes with personal religion. Nothing 
can possibly be a substitute for this; nothing excuse 
the decline of it. Neither the most diffusive benevo- 
lence, nor the most ardent zeal, will be admitted by 
God as an apology for sinking into the crime of luke- 
warmoess* There is however no necessary connej^ion 
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between a deeay of piety and the datiet of a Saodaj 
School : the danger ariaes onlj in those cases, where 
{here is a want of caution ; properly coudaeted, your 
employment would be found rather an aulLitiarj than & 
foe to the most spiritual mind. 

2. Another temptation to .which Sunday School teach- 
ars are exposed, is a spirit of pride. 

To be a teacher of others ; to be invested with an- 
thority ; to be regarded as an oracle ; to be listened 
to with deference ; to say to one come and he cometb, 
to another ^o and he goeth, even among children* i''*^ 
nituation which has it^ temptationsi and which some 
weak minds have found qnite too poweritil for tbeir 
humiliiy, ¥ou mistake, if yon suppose the distinction 
and elevation of^our office are too inc'onsideral^le to in- 
duce pride. Pride is a vice that does not dwell exclo- 
•ively in kings* l^ouses, wear only soft raiment, and feed 
aumptuoufly ^very day upon lofty titleq^ fanie or afflu- 
ence ; generated in the depravity of our nature, it ac- 
commodates itself to our circnmstances, and adapts it- 
self to our taste i it is fonnd as oAen in the cottage as 
in the mansion ; and where it has never tasted the rich 
viands of loftier elevations, feeds with avidity upon the 
lowest distinctions, which raise one man aboye another. 
(Consciousness of superiority, whatever be the object of 
comparison, is the element of this most hateful disposi- 
tion ; and this may be supplied even from the office of 
a Sunday School teacher. The danger is greatly ii- 
creased, where tbe talents of a young person have pro- 
cuired for him a prominent station, and assigned to him 
the discharge of extraordinary duties. 
}i wonld indeed be an nnhappj abuse of the system, 
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if it should be pecverted into a niieans of de&troylqg that 
XBodesi and retiring dbpotition whieh is the most be* 
cQtniog oraamsnt of >the yoang,^ and rendering them 
bold, forfraf d and conceited ; a danger, which it re- 
quires no penetration to discern, must ever attend a sea« 
son, like that in which we live, of extraordinary activi- 
ty. The mode of doing good in the present age, with 
all it^ Incalculable advantages to the interests of man- 
kind at large, needs the greatest watchfulness, both 
<m the part of its principal agents and its subordinate 
instruments, lest it generate the disposition, against 
-which this particular is directed. Vast multitudes are 
now brought from silence and obscurity, to sustain in 
pttblic, a share of that distinguished honour, which the 
cause of Christ imparts to the meanest of its advocates. 
Let them therefore be watchful of their own spirit, for 
the loss of humility i^ a desolation in the christian cha- 
racter, not to be repaired, by the most splendid talents^ 
or the most active zeal ; while ai the same time it 
would be an evil which our congregations would have 
cause to deplore with tears of blood, if their junior mem- 
bers should ever be inflated by any cause with the spi- 
rit of pride. 

3. Nearly allied to this is the danger of acquiring 
a dogmatical, authoritative and overbearing manner. 

The last particular referred to spirit^ this more di- 
rectly relates to manner : for it is quite conceivable 
that through the force of habit a person may acquire 
the latter without being considerably infected by the 
former. Accustomed to speak with authority to the 
children, and to expect prompt obedience to your com- 
mands, you arc in danger without grsat watchfulness 
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of carrying the tone aad air of office into your general 
deportment. A habit of thi« kind mmj be formed by 
imperceptible degreei, difplayed without conacioos- 
oen, and not broken without difficulty. Wherever it 
exists it never fails to create diig«it» but is never so 
di^u•tiog ai io /oung perrons. 
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CHAP. VI. 

The Discouragements of Sunday School Teachers* 

Kv£iiY cause which is worth supporting, wiU havd 
to encounter difficulties : and these are generallj pro- 
portionate to the value of (he object to be accomplish- 
ed, 'the career of benevolence is not a path of flow- 
ers, leading down a gentle declivity, where the philan- 
thropist treads softly and swiftly without a difficulty to 
check his progress, or a discouragement to chill his ar- 
dour. Mercy has far more to obstruct her course thaa 
even justice, since the latter is attended by the strong 
arm of power, to resent the injuries which are offered to 
her dignity, and remove the obstacles which oppose her 
progress ; whereas, mercy, accompanied only by that 
wisdom which is peaceable, must atteooipt to do by 
gentleness, what she cannot effect by force ; toil through 
difficulties which. she ciuinot remove ; under the most 
aggravated injuries, console herself with the thought 
that she did not deserve them : amidst present discou- 
ragement, cheer herself with the hope of future suc- 
cess, and after waiting long and patiently for the fruit 
oC her labours, scometimes find her only reward in the pu» 
rity of her intentions and the consciousness of having 
done all she could. 

The faithful teacher will meet with many discou- 
ragements, which I will now enumerate, and endeavour 
to abate. 

It 
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1 . His dtfcburagemeiit will ariac frequently from the 

children. , 

— Ff om their dtUnets. Instead of finding thena qwck 
in their conceptions, and steady in their application, 
you will often find them Tolatile in their habits, and 
sfow of apprehension. After to'iling several weeks in 
teaching them the alphabet^ you will in some cases 
Jiave the mortificafion to find that little progress has 
been made, and months elapse before much visible im- 
provement takes place. In looking round on yoar class, 
you win sometimes exclaim with a sigh of desponden- 
cy, " So long liave I been labouring to instruct that 
boy, and yet to the present hour he can scarcely add 
. syllable to syllable. It is like ploughing upon a rock, 
and sowing upon sand. 1 feel almost inclined to aban- 
don the work altogether." Never yield to such feel- 
ii^s. Innumerable instances have occurred, in which 
the dullest diildren in the school have ultimately be- 
come the teacher's richest reward. Plants of great 
excellence are oft^n of slow growth, and pay with am- 
ple interest the gardener's heavy toil, and delayed ex- 
pectations. And even should no such result crown 
your efforts, still bear with their dulness, recollecting 
that tiiis very circumttanoe renders <liem more needful 
of your benevolent regard. 

— Their ingraiitude is oftentimes exceedingly dis- 
couraging. Aware of the <;o8tIy sacrifices you make, 
and the incessant labour you endure for their benefit, 
you expect in them a just sense of their advantages and 
a grateful acknowledgment of their obligations. In- 
stead of this, you often see them utterly destitute of 
both : triflmg over privileges as H they were nothing to 
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them, and as thankless towards you, as if it cost no^ 
thing to impart them. Perceiving that your kindnees 
IS wasted upon objects which it fails to impress, you 
feel sometimes disposed to withdraw your exertions, 
which are so little valued and improved. But consi- 
der, this very state of the children's minds, instead of 
inducing you to relax your exertions, should stimuLat& 
you to greater activity, since it is a part of that depra- 
vity of heart and that deformity of character, for the 
removal of which they are intrusted to your care. To 
abandon them on this account, would be like the phy- 
sician giving up his patient because he is diseased. The 
more insensible and ungrateful you find them, the more, 
should you labour for their improvement, since these 
vices, if not reformed in childhood, are likely to attain: 
a dreadful maturity in future life. 

—Their misimprovement operates very unfttTOurably 
upon the mind of their instructors; Who has not some-^ 
times experienced a chilling depression, when he has 
looked round upon the school at large, and compared 
the actual state of the children, with the advantages 
they have enjoyed. How common are such reflections 
as these : '^ Alas ! how few of these children appear at 
present to be the better, as to any moral improvement, 
for the instructions they have received. How few have 
received any serious impressions) or imbibed any reli- 
gious principles. How many appear as depraved as 
when they entered the school, and are leaving it with- 
out a single proof on which a teacher can rest his hope 
that they arc really the better for his instructions. And 
even of those who at one time seemed to promise well, 
how few are there whose budding exceUenees baye es- 
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cftped the corraptiug ^fluence of l^ad example. Di5- 
appointed so ofteo, we are afraid to indulge another ex- 
pectation. Where are the boasted advantages of Sun- 
day School instruction f Where the general improve- 
ment of mind, of manners, and of heart, for which we 
have been waiting ? The present generation of the poor 
seems to be growing up as vicious and immoral as anjr 
that are past. We have laboured almost in vain, and 
spent our strength for nought. It amounts well nigh to 
a question with us, whether we may not relinquish oor 
efforts without any serious injury to the interests of 
morality or religion,'' 

This is the dark side of the picture ; but it has a 
bright one, which should check these discouragisg ap- 
prehensions, and resist the paralysing influence they are 
calculated to cherish. That in a great majority of 
cases no present visible effect, of a religious kind, is 
produced, I admit ; but equally obvious it is, that in 
not a few instances, this happy result has beeo witness- 
ed. Could you look at the aggregate of success, wfaicb 
has already followed these exertions, you would be- 
hold a scene which would fix your attention in silent 
wonder, or raise your heart into transports of delight. 
It is a fact which abundant evidence confirms, th&t 
multitudes of children have already been converted to 
God, blessed for both worlds, and made happy for eter- 
nity, by means of Sunday School instruction. At the 
very moment when you are giving vent to the sighs of 
disappointment, and yielding to the influence of despon- 
dency, a thousand harps are struck in heaven by a band 
of glorified spirits, who received their first devout impres- 
sions in a Sundoy School. Could you listen to their bar- 
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monj, and gaze upon their beaotjr ;-'-could you wiinew 
the seraphic glow which is diffused over their frame, and 
hear the rapturous praises which they pour forth to him 
that sitteth upon the throne as often as they repeat the 
honoured name of their beloved teacher, discourage- 
ment before such a scene would: instantly vanish, and 
animated hope would fill its place. When you feel de- 
spondency creeping through. you:c soul, send your ima- 
gination £>r one of these heavenly harpers, and by the 
song of her conversion let her charm away the gloomy 
thoughts of your troubled breast. 

On the way to heaven, as well as within Us gales, are 
a goodly company, redeemed from their vain conversa^ 
tion within the limits of a Sunday School. Scarcely a 
Christian Church will be found in the kingdom, that 
has had such an institution under its care, but records 
some members who by these means were conveitcd 
from the error of their ways. The number of living 
witnesses, who, from heartfelt experience, can bear 
their testimony to the spiritual benefit ^f this system^ 
would perhaps more than fill one of our largest places 
of public worsliipl. 

In addition to this, numberless instances of ca:/crnaZ 
reformation have occurred, and m,anj who would other- 
wise have been running to excess of riot, have been, 
trained to habits of morality, industry, and order. 

In many cases, the seed of the kingdom begins to 
germinate long before your eye discerns the hidden pro- 
cess. A secret work is going on, which shall one day 
surprise and delight you. The first dawn of day com- 
mences amidst the thickest shades of night ; the tide be- 
S^ins to turn long before it is observed by a person walic- 
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ing upon the shore ; thus the iocipieot stage of codtbn 
lion is often hidden from eveiy eye but his who seeth 
.in secret, amidst the remains of nnregeneracj. Where 
yon are most discooraged there maj be the least cause 
/or it. 

Even those unhappy youths whose condact excludes 
all joy for the present, and almost all hope for the fa- 
tare, even they, at some distant time, may yield a rich 
hanrest from the seed which is now, with respect 
to them, sown in tears. The instructions you com- 
municate can never be totally forgotten. They give 
light and power to conscience ; keep the miod in a state 
of susceptibility to devout impression, and render the 
heart more tangible to those incidents of a providential 
nature which are continual^ occurring to arrest the 
sinner in his career. In the gloomy season of distress, 
when reflection can be resisted no longer, then what 
they were taught in the school may be brought most 
vividly into remembrance. Then, when no preacher 
and no friend is near, conscience may denounce the ter- 
rors of the law, and memory the glad tidings of the 
gospel, till the poor trembling sinner, amidst the long 
neglected stores that were deposited in her mind at the 
Sunday School, finds the means of her conviction, con- 
version, and consolation. 

It may be also observed, that those persons are far 
more likely than others, to receive benefit from the 
public preaching of the gospel, whose miods have beeo 
previously trained in the knowledge of its principles. 
They have a clearer understanding of the sermons 
which they hear *, and as it is through the miod that God 
converts the heart, they are in a fairer way to derive 
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spiritual impression ihan persons who have lived 
in the most brutish ignorance. This is a species of ad* 
vantage arising from Sunday School instruction not 
sufficiently thought of. The teacher is unquestionably 
a powerful auxiliary to the preacher, and the success 
of the latter in many cases must in justice be shared by 
the former. You may, therefore, check the despondency 
of jour hearts, with this consideration, that where no 
pre'sent visible effect is produced by your instructions, 
by & sort of division of labour in the business of conver- 
sion» you may be preparing its subject for this great 
change, which is afterwards to be effected under the 
instrumentality of the minister. 

Children, in whose hearts devout impression may 
have been produced, are often removed from beneath 
your care before you have an opportunity to witness 
the fruit of your toil ; but the eye of God is upon his 
own work) and he will one day make known to you all 
that he does by yon. 

As to the discouragement which arises from the ge- 
neral appearance of the lower ordqrs of society, it 
should be recollected, that a mighty change indeed 
must be wrought before it becomes visible in the ag- 
gregate, which ought not to be expected till the sys- 
tem has had the range of another generation or two, to 
work upon the mass of the poor with the weight of ac- 
cumulated benefit. Thousands and thousands of in- 
stances of individual conversion and reformation may 
be effected, without at present altering the visible con- 
dition of the poor in general. Wickedness is noisy and 
obtrusive, and may be seen and heard in every place 
of concourse ; piety is silent, modest, and retiring ; not 
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lifting op her voice in the street, nor praying at the 
corners of the streets. One murder makes more noise 
than a hundred conversions. To see the abounding of 
wickedness, the overflowing of angodliness, we need 
not give ourselves the trouble of research, bat to wit- 
ness the good efiects of Sundaj Schools, we must fol- 
low the subjects of them to the closet of devotion, and 
to the retired scenes of domestic life and social order, 
where, like the violet, they- are to be traced rather bj 
their fragrance than their colours, and are yalaed in 
private more than they are known in public. 

2. A second source of discouragement is often found 
in the conduct of the children's parents. 

It is extremely disheartening to meet with so little 
co-operation as is generally afforded by them; tbi% 
however, should produce double exertions on your part, 
by convincing you that the children are cast entirely 
on yti^r mercy for religious and moral improvement. 

The same insensibility and ingrtUUude' sls are dis- 
played by the children, are also in many cases mani- 
fested by their parents. It is not uncommon to meet 
with persons so stupidly thankless, as to talk of con- 
ferring obligations upon us by sending their children to 
our schools. Such monstrous ingratitude k exceeding- 
ly trying to your benevolence, and sometimes nearly 
extinguishes it. Let not the children, however, suffer 
for the sins of their parents. Continue to eherish their 
interests, and promote their welfare ia opposition to 
every discouragement. Remember you profess that 
your efforts are perfectly gratuitous, and therefore to 
be consistent you should make them dependent upon 
no wages, not even the effusions of a grateful heart. 
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Jf)o good ibr its own sake, and let jour reward ariie 
from the cooscioasness of doing it. <^ A good man 
shall be satisfied from himself. '' Imitate the conduct 
of your adorable Redeemer, who ever went about do- 
in^ good) amidst a degree of horrid insensibility and 
Tile ingratitude, sutBcient, one should have thought, to 
make Infinite Mercy herself weary in well doing. 

3. Sometimes you are cast down by the unconcern 
which is manifested by the senior, and more respecta- 
ble members of the church. 

It can neirer be suffioiently deplored, that so large a 
fund of knowledge, iwiedom, andeiperiencei as is to be , 
found in the senior branches of many of our congrega- 
tions, ^Quld be entirely withheld from the interests of 
the children ; and the regret is considerably increase4 
by observing the total indifference with which such 
persons frequently regard the whole concerns of the 
school. This arises from a mistaken idea that these 
things belong exclusively to the young. Ts there any 
thing, I would ask, in this business, which would ren- 
der it a disgrace for the most affluent, aged, or pious 
members of oiir churches to display a solicitude in its 
prosperity? Did even the Saviour of the world interest 
himself in the care of young children, and can any one 
of bis followers think such a concern beneath him ? I 
am not now asking the aged to sit down upon the bench 
ofthe young, or to sustain the toils of labour amidst 
the infirmities of age. ! am not urging the father to 
neglect the souls of his own offspring, in order to inr 
struct the children of the stranger. All I ask, all I 
wish, is, that they would discover a lively and con- 
stant solicitude in the welTare of the school, and gire 
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it as much of their time and their attention as their 
bodily strength would allow and prior claims admit. 
The hoary crown of a righteoua old age, occasioDaliy 
seen within the precincts of a school, sheds a lustre 
upon the institation, and encourages the ardonr of 
youthful breasts. The children are awed, the teachers 
are animated by the occasionid assistance of men, 
whose standiog in the church, and ripened piety, com- 
mand respect. Where this, howerer, is unhappily de- 
nied, and the young are left without the counsel of age 
to guide them, or its smiles to reward them, instead of 
yielding to the discouragement, endeavour by your own 
renewed exertions to remedy the evil and supply the 
defect. The less others care for the children, the more 
anxiety to be diligent should operate in your heart 

4. The mind of a teacher \& very often discouraged 
by the want of an efficient co-operation in his feJfow- 
labourers. 

Perhaps you are lamenting that your co-workers are 
«ttber too few in number, or lamentably defective in 
suitable qualificati()ns. Plans of usefulness which you 
)inow are adapted to promote the great end, are op- 
posed or counteracted by the ignorance and stubborn- 
ness of your fellow-teachers. You are left almost to 
struggle alone. Tou cannot do the things you would. 
Thwarted and impeded, you are often ready to quit the 
field where your operations are cramped, and your use- 
fulness diminished. This circumstance, instead of be- 
ing a reason for your resignation, should operate as a 
very powerful inducement for your continuance- The 
fewer there are to carry on the school, or the more 
ilender their qualifications, the more crimipal would it 
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te in you to.Tetire. Tbii would be to fon&ke the cause 
in its emergency, aad take yoor place amongst the mere 
friends of its prosperity. Nothing can be more noble 
than, to see a man struggling the more for a benevolent 
object, the more he is opposed by some and neglected 
by others : this is the glory and triumph of great minds : 
a sort of heroism in the cause of mercy. Fersererance 
may bring its reward with it, by collecting round yoii, 
in process of time, a baad of labourers like-mioded,* 
who will rejoice to put themselyes under the direction 
of such a leader. 
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CHAP. vir. 

The mott effectual nueau of keeping up the tpirU oj 
the ojffiee. 

It if a fact which all €SperieAC« prorety that the 
most important object, hj being coattantljr in sight, 
loses much of its power to idtefest. Zeal is apt to lan- 
guish, when it is no longer excited by the stimultis of 
novelty : and the fervour of first love, without great 
care, will soon sink into dull formality. It is not to 
be wondered at, if among the active sapporten of a 
Sunday School, the vice of Inkewarmnesa should some- 
times be found. Hence it is of importance to ascer- 
tain the best means for keeping up the spirit of the 
teacher^s office. By this 1 mean the proiecution 0/ its 
duties wiUi vigowt interest^ and delight^ io oppoeition 
to that lifeless and indolent manner of dragging throogb 
them, which is but too common with many. 

1. Keep in view the ultimate object of your labonn. 

The more importance we attach to an object, the 
less danger we shall be exposed to of ceasing to regard 
it with solicitude. Whatever is momentous must be 
interesting. Hence the necessity of keeping steadilj 
and clearly before your mind the salvation of the soyli 
as the ultimate end of all your efforts. What can hare 
such a tendency to engage the feelings, and keep them 
eBgaged,a8 this ? the mere endeavour to teach them read- 
ing and writing, the effort at only intellectual improve- 
ment, cannot, in the very nature of things, hav« such 
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power over the heart of the teacher^ as the steady cod- 
templatioa of the immortal soul : salvation is a noble 
prize, and eternity a wonderful excitement. If any 
thing can keep up the spirit of the office, it is to bring 
the mind from time to time under the influence of such 
inducements as these'. Whea you feel your heart 
losing its ardour and sinking into a lukewarm state, 
look afresh to the world of immortality, and oehold in 
the crown of eternal life the object of your pursuit. If 
any thing can keep your attention ^live to the interests 
of the children, it will be the constant repetition of 
this sentiment : " I am seeking their everlasting salva- 
tion." 

2. Well conducted Sunday School Unions have a 
powerful tendency to promote the spirit of j^our office. 

The occasional meeting of fellow-labourers from dif- 
ferent schools, together with the interesting communi- 
cations and mutual exhortations which are then deli- 
vered, have a very enlivening effect. The very sight 
of so large a body of fellow-teachers, engaged in the 
same cause, has an exhilarating tendency, especially 
when one and another details the result of successful 
exertions. Not only do neighbouring flames brfghten 
each other'^s blaze, but even dying embers upon the 
hearth, by being brought into contact, mutually rekin- 
dle the expiring spark. Thus the communion which 
i s established by these associations, promotes, in a very 
powerful manner, the feelings essential to the character 
of a good teacher. A holy emulation is also excited, 
which, if it do not degenerate into envy, leads on to 
the happiest effects. The annual meetings, which are 
necessarily conneoted with the union, aid the general 
12 
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ijnpressioD, and keep up the interest in an eminent de- 
gree. It has heen anirersally admitted by those who 
have tried the plan, that it is pregnant with advantages 
to that particular object, which I fim now considering. 
The teachers who are connected with the best regu- 
lated Unions, can testify, from ample experience, to 
their adaptation to keep up the spirit of the office. 

3. Ociasional meetings among the teachers of the 
same school for conversation and prayer, in immediate 
reference to their joint labours, are exceedingly bene- 
ficial. 

At these meetings every thing should be commuoi- 
cated which occurs in the course of individual experi- 
ence, that is at all calculated for general encourage- 
ment. Each one should feel himself under obligation 
to render these friendly interviews as interesting as he 
can, by making known every thing he sees, or hears, or 
reads, that is of an instructive or stimulating nature ; 
especially taking care that nothing be done for the sake 
of vain glory or pride, as it would effectually counter- 
act their beneficial influence, to have them converted 
into occasions for display. 

4. Ministerial assistance, in the way of exhortatioD) 
inspection, and advice, would powerfully contribute to 
keep up the true spirit of the office*. 

• It is matter of great surprise and equal regret, that many ml- 
nistera appear to take little or no interest in the cooceroa of tbe 
Suuday Schools supported by their congregationa. They art 
scarcely ever to be seen among the children, or affbrdiog their 
presence and instruction] at the meetings of the teachers. The 
annudi sermbn irhich they preach for tbe benefit of the iostitutioo 
seems to be regarded by them as a legal discharge from all further 
chligation to iotedere on its behalf: and till they sit dowa to 
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Engage your respective miDisters to meet you occa- 
siooally in your social interviews, that by the breath of 
animated exhortation they may fan the expiring spark, 
and feed the holy fire. Accustomed to public admoni- 
tion, they know bow to touch the springs of action, and 
to awaken the dormant energies of the human mind. 
It is no pride in me to say, that if a minister's heart be 

cnoopose tbeir sermon for the next aoiiivenary, it is neglected and 
forgotten To wtiat caa such an om:ssion be attributed? Tbey 
can scarcely imagine that a school, containing two, three , or four 
hundred immortal souls, is an object below their notice, or be- 
yond their duty : nor will they shelter themselves under the ex- 
cuse that when they undertook the charge of the congregation 
they did not stipulate to concern themselves about the school. 
Doeg it comport with that ze»l and piety by which they profess to 
be moved, to hear of so many immortal souls, most of them gros&r 
)y ignorant and wicked, assembled every week within the sphere 
of their labours for religious instruction, and yet scarcely ever 
inquire bow they are going onl Do not such ministers strangely 
neglect the means of increasing their own personal influence, who 
6u£fer80 important an institution to be in constant operation 
amidst their people, and yet have little or no share in directing 
its movements ? Is it not teaching their congregations to act inr 
dependently of their pastois, and to diminish the weight of their 
office, already in the estimation of macy far too light 1 Do they 
consult the interests of the church by neglecting those of the 
Sunday School ? If a proper share of attention were given to 
those poor youths, in all prebability its happy result would often 
prove a balm to heal the wounds occasioned by a want of ministe- 
rial success. Here they would find materials to build up their 
dilapidated churches, and strengthen the wall^ of Zion, which 
have been long mouldering beneath the desolating ravages of death. 
*Tis true, in many cases the pastor's hands are already nearly full 
of cares, and his arms weighed down with the interests suspended 
upon them; but the duty I enjoin would add little to the nuAbev 
or the weight of bis engagements, while it would add much to hia 
influence, his usefulness, and his comfort. 
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«>Dgaged in the work, aod he be respected bj bis peo- 
ple, he has it in his power to awaken an interest in 
the minds of the teachers, which scarcely any tlung else 
can supply.' Use every means, therefore, to engage bis 
zealous concern in the welfare of the institution. 

5. A constant perusal of publications that rdateto 
Sunday School instruction, especially the details of sac- 
cessful exertion, would be exceedingly useful. 

Any particular taste is vigorously stimulated by the 
perusal of books that treat of its appropriate subject. 
Be ever- watchful, therefore, to meet with new informa- 
tion and facts illustrative of the advantages of the work 
in which you are engaged. You rise from reading ao 
encouraging anecdote with fresh eagerness. Too see 
what others do, and how they do it ; thus while yoa are 
directed, you are also excited. I recomoielS^ with 
peculiar earnestness, the Teacher^s Magazine, ilready 
alluded to in the Introduction, as eminently adapted to 
preserve in your breast the true spirit of your oflke. 

6. An imitation of the best examples would promote 
the same end. 

In every school we shall find some whose superior 
qualifications and zeal entitle them to be considered as 
models. Instead of observing them with envy, mark 
them with admiration, cultivate their acquaintance, 
and endeavour by the glowing ardour of /Aeir spirit, to 
rekindle the fervour of your own. 

7. Occasionally devoting a portion of time to ex- 
amine the state of the mind in reference to your duties, 
would be a means of improvement. 

The true spirit of religion is very powerfully assisted 
by extraordinary seasons of devotion. The attentioa 
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is more arrested and fixed by ivhat is unusual, than 
what occurs in the ordinary; routine of customary en- 
gagements. Half an hour occasionally devoted to a 
serious examination of the state of the hei^rt in refer- 
ence to the object you have embraced, when you could 
deliberately survey its magnitude, ascertain the man- 
ner in which it should be regarded* recollect the way 
in which it had been pursued by you, rouse your zeal 
from^ its slumber, and stimulate your heart to fresh ac- 
tivity, would be attended with the happiest effects. 

It should be impressed upon your mind, that there is 
in the human spirit a lamentable propensity to luke- 
ivarmness, which can be effectually roused only by a 
violent and perpetual struggle with ourselves. 

To all that I have enjoined should be added a con- 
stant supplication at the throne of Divine Grace, that 
Ood by his Holy Spirit, would keep alive in your 
hearts those feelings of holy benevolence and pious zeal, 
in which the spirit of the office essentially consists. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
J)foUvei to diligence in Uu work. 

If, in addition to what has beeo already advanced, 
any thing be still wanting to stimulate your zeal, yield 
to the in0ueQce of the following motives : 

1. Dwell upon the value of Sunday Schools to all 
the prevent iaterests of society. 

As Britons and as Christians you jcust love the 
country that gave you birth : and that man is unworthj 
to tread the soil, or breathe the air of England* who is 
insensible to the blessings of this " bright speck spon 
the bosom of the ocean." Now, if we love our coun- 
try, we moist desire to see her great amidst the oatioos 
of the earth, safe amidst her greatne^, and happy in 
her safety. And who needs to be informed that wis- 
dom and knowledge must be the stability of her times \ 
Her greatness, her safety, and her happiness, all rest 
upon the moral character of her population. Whatever 
elevates this, exalts the nation. Next to the labours 
of an evangelical ministry, no plan that ever was de- 
vised has a greater tendency to improve the religious 
state of society than the institution of Sunday Schools. 

— TAey Us fen the crimes uhich disiurb tit peace. It i« 
to be recollected, that the instruction communicated by 
you is strictly motal and religious. How far mere ge- 
neral knowledge, independently of revelation, would 
operate in improving the moral character of a people* 
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we can scarcely presume to determine, because the ex- 
periment has never been tried ; but that the communi- 
cation of religious knbwled|;e has a most beneficial ten- 
dency, it would be supremely ridiculous to attempt to 
prove. It may be useful however to remind' you here 
of those great national faci% which are so often a]:)peal- 
ed to in illustration of the good effects of religious edu- 
cation among the poor. It is generally known and al- 
lowed that Scotland, and the low countries of it in par- 
ticular, are distinguished from all other parts of the Bri- 
tish Empire, by the attention which is bestowed on 
early education, and the provision which is made for 
the wide and regular diffusion of its benefits. It is pro- 
vided by law in Scotland, that there shall be a school 
established, and a master appointed in every parish. 
Many additional schools are also founded by donations 
and legacies : so that in the southern parts of the king*- 
dona, it is very rare to find a person who cannot both 
read and write ; and it is deemed scandalous not to be 
possessed of a bible. Now what are the effects of all 
this upon the national character and habits of the 
Scotch, and on the morals and order of society ? It is 
principally owing to tjiis, says Mr. Howard, the phi- 
lanthropist, that the numerous emigrants from that 
country, dispersed over almost all Europe, appear with 
credit, and advance themselves in their several stations. 
From the tables of the same justly celebrated writer, 
i t appears that in the whole of Scotland, whose popu- 
lation, at the time of these calculations, was estimated 
to amount to, at least, one million six hundred thou- 
sand souls, only one hundred and thirty-four persons 
were convicted of capital crimes in a period of nine- 
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teen j^ara ; lieing, on the average, aboot teven in each 
year. In a subsequent table we are informed, that in 
the single circuit of Norfolk^ in England, inclndmg six 
counties, and containing it is supposed, not more thao 
eight hundred thousand persons, being but one half of 
the population of Scotland, no less than four hundred 
and thirty- four criminals were condemned to death ia 
the space of twenty-three years ; which is an aniHiai 
average of nearly nineteen capital convicts ; besides 
eight hundred and seventy-four sentenced to transporta- 
tion. The double population of Scotland being takea 
into the account, there is thus a difference in its favour, 
in this important point, in the ratio of seven to thirty- 
eight*. 

Now it should be observed, that the education in Scot- 
land to which this superiority may be attributed, em- 
braces much that is moral and religious, although there 
is reason to fear that of late years, some relaxation has 
taken place. 

If we pass over to Ireland we shall find the darkest 
part of the empire with respect to education, the most 
fruitful of crimes and miseries. The wretched state of 
that unhappy country is in a considerable degree to be 
traced up to the prevalence of a religion, which with 
its characteristic cruelty, withholds education from the 
poor. 

Consider then what benefits you are conferring upon 
society by promoting the religious education of the 
poor. But besides the crimes which are cognizable by 
human laws, you are tlie happy instruments of lessen- 

* Extracted from Mr Jabez Bunting's Sermoo/ preached before 
the oiembers of the l^unday ;::chool Uuiou. 
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ing the prevalence of that hos^ of vices, whkh although 
amcDable only at the bar of Go<ly convulse society to 
its centre, and spread distraction and misery through 
all its walks. Profanity and falsehood ; drunkenness 
and debauchery ; excessive rage and ungoverned ma- 
lignity ; and all the dispositions that in the different 
social relations render man a fiend to man, it may be 
reasonably hoped, are considerably diminished by the 
influence of your benevolent exertions. 

"^On the other hand, Sunday Schools muUiply t?u wr- 
iues thai establish the comfort of society. All the par- 
ticular duties that arise out of the reciprocal ties of 
society are inculcated, while the ^neral principles of 
benevolence and submission, which like two mighty co- 
Innans support the whole fabric of our social intere«t«, 
are deeply founded in the human bosom. Although the 
general aspect of society in its lower classes, appears 
as jct unchanged, and the wintry face of its morality at 
preflent seems to throw to a great distance the harvest 
of your zeal, still let it be a stimulus to your exertions 
to be assured that you are pouring the principle of fer- 
tility through a thousand channels, and that already 
you see here and there a vernal flower lifting its head 
amidst barrenness and storms, the welcome harbinger 
of a happier season. Already innumerable masters 
bleis your labours for faithful servants, — wives pour 
eut their gratitude for industrious and affectionate bus- 
bands; — and children, at they gather round the knees 
of a kind and tender father, well clad, well fed, well 
taught, turn to you with the thankful -smiles of their 
blissy as their benefactors, who made their parents 
what they are. Society, through all its ranks, grate- 
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foUy acki^owledges the obligations conferred by jovr 
labours, and earnestly solicits their continuance* The 
king from his throne, and the senate in full conventioo, 
have paid the tribute of admiration to the utility of 
your exertions. You are admitted to be some of the 
best friends of the community, and the most efficient 
phiionlhropists of the poor. Your efforts are directed 
to prevent crimes, instead of punishing them, and to 
prevent misery, instead of merely relieving it. Pursue 
your labours with increased diligence, since their ten- 
dency is to strengthen the foundations and adorn the fa- 
bric of society. 

2. Dwell upon the incalculable woitb of immortal 
souls. 

So far as the children are individually conceraed, I 
again remind you that their temporal interests are the 
lowai object of pursuit. Your last and highest end is 
the salvation of the immortal soul. This is ymtrtmt 
to be instrumental in converting the souls of the chil- 
dren from the error of their ways, and training tbem op 
in the fear of God for glory everlasting. What an ob- 
ject ! The immortal soul ! The salvation of the human 
spirit ! The soul was the last and noblest work of 
God in the formation of the world ; tlie finish and orna- 
ment of this material fabric, on which the divine archi- 
tect bestowed his most mature deliberation, and ex- 
pended his richest treasures. It stood amidst creation 
the fair and beauteous image of the Creator. This was 
the object which upon his expulsion from Paradise £nt 
caught the envious eye of Satan, and in the spoils of 
which, his malice sought a fiendlike solace for the loss 
of heaven. This was the object which in its fall drag- 
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^ed the creation into a vortex of ruin. This was the 
object selected by the great God in the councils of eter- 
nity, whose salvation should be the means of exhibit'- 
ing to the universe the most glorious display of the di- 
Tine perfections ; on which mercy, wisdom, and power 
"were to exhaust their united resources. This was the 
object for which the Son of God could justify himself to 
all worlds, as not demeaning his dignity, or disparag- 
ing his wisdom, when for its salvation he veiled his di- 
vioity in human flesh, was for awhile made lower than 
■the angels, tabernacled amidst the sorrows of mortali- 
ty, and closed a life of humiliation and suffering upon 
the ignominious summit of the cross. This is the ob- 
ject for which all the revelations of heaven, and all the 
dispensations of grace ; all the labours of prophets, 
priests, acd apostles : in short, all the splendid appara- 
tus of redemption, was arranged. This is the object 
T^hose interests render angels unquiet upon their hea* 
^-enly seats, and draw them with exquisite solicitude to 
minister to its safety. Such is the retinue attending 
-upon the soul of man, into whose train you have fdlle n. 
What then must be the value of the human soul ? Now 
youscethe justice of our Saviour's language: "What 
is a man profited if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul, or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?'' Now you perceive shis is no hyperbole, and 
that literally the globe weighed against the value ofone 
human spirit, is less than the small duat of the ba- 
lance. Convert the sun into one blazing diamond, the 
moon into a pearl, and every star that decks the firma - 
ment into a gem, all this bears no proportion to the va- 
ine of 4hc soul. Arithmetic, with all its powers, is 
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here of no me ; it cmmot aid our conceptions. Thkk 
of the tmmortoHtjf of the soul, and this one property of 
its nature, raises it above all calculation. It is in con- 
sequence of ihiSj that it has been said with justice, that 
the salvation of a soul amounts to a greater sum of 
happiness than the temporal deliverance of an empixe 
for a thousand ages, for the latter will coaie to an end, 
but not the former. By the same, argument the loss of 
one soul is a greater catastrophe than the sum total of 
all the temporal misery endured upon the face of the 
globe from the period of the fall to the general confia- 
gratioD. Say now^-^is not such an object worthy all 
the means that are, or can be - emiUoyed for its attsun- 
ment f Do you hesitate f Ponder, intensely ponder 
again. The subject can never be exhausted ; the more 
it is studied, the wider will its compass appear. Should 
you be the happy instrument of converting but one 
soul to God, what honour are you providing foryou- 
selves, what happiness for others i 

My fancy has sometimes presented me with this pic- 
ture of a faithful teacher's entrance to the state of her 
everlasting rest. The agony of dissolution is closed^ 
the triumph of faith completed, and the conquering spi- 
rit hastens to her crown^ Upon the confines of the hea- 
venly world, a form divinely fair awaits her arrival. 
Wrapt in astonishment at the dazzling glory of this ce- 
lestial inhabitant, and as yet a stranger in the world of 
spirits, she inquiries, ^' Is this Gabriel, chief of all tiv 
heavenly hosts, and am I honoured with his aid to 
guide me to the throne of Clod ?" With a smile of io- 
elTable delight,* such as gives fresh beauty to anan- 
gei^s countenance, the* mystic form repliee, <« Doat 
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Ibou remember little Clizabeth, who wa» in yonder 
world a Sunday scholar in thy class f Dpst thou re^ 
collect the child who wept as thou talkedst to her of 
sin, and directed her to the cross of the dying Redeem- 
er ? God smiled with approbation upon thy elBbrt, and 
by bis own spirit sealed the impression upon her heart 
in characters never to be effaced. Providence remov- 
ed her from beneath thy care, before the fruit of thy la- 
bour was visible. The seed, however, had taken root, 
and it was the business of another to water what thou 
didst sow. Cherished by the influence of heaven, the 
plant of religion flourished in her heart, and shed its 
fragrance upon her character. Piety, after guarding 
her from the snares of youth, cheered hev amidst (he 
accumulated trials of an afflicted life, ^pported her 
amidst the agonies of her last conflict, and elevated her 
to the mansions of immortality : and now behold be- 
fore thee the glorified spirit of that poor child, who un- 
der God owes the eternal life on which she was lately 
entered, to thy faithful labours in the Sunday School ; 
and who is now sent by our Redeemer to introduce thee 
to the world of glory, as thy first and last reward for 
guiding the once thoughtless, ignorant, wicked Eliza- 
beth to the world of grace. Hail, happy spirit I Hail, 
favoured of the Lord ! Hail, deliverer of my soul ! 
Hail to the world of eternal glory.'* 

I can trace the scene n« further. I cannot paint the 
raptures produced in the honoured teacher's bosom by 
this unexpected interview. I cannot depict the mutual 
gratitude and love of two such spirits meeting on the 
confines of heaven^ much less can I follow them to their 
13 
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everiastiog jnansion, and discloee the btiu which they 
■hall enjojT before t^e throne of God. 

All this, and a thousand tiiaea more, is attendant up- 
on the salvation of one single soul. Teachers, what a 
motive to diligence ! 

3. Consider to what indefinite lengths yoar usefaloesfl 
may extend. 

Where you design only the improvement of individa- 
als, God through those individuals, may make you the 
instruments of blessing multitudes. Where you intend 
only to produce private worth, God may employ your 
zeal to form public excellences. You may be the means 
of cherishing and developing intellectual energies, 
which shall one day be of the greatest benefit to the 
civil interests of society. And what is more important, 
you may be imparting the first rudiments of that know- 
ledge and piety, which in their maturity may be em- 
ployed by God in the service of the sanctuary. Minis- 
ters are already preaching that gospel to others which 
they themselves first fearnt in a Sunday School ; and 
missionaries ar^ arresting the savages of the desert with 
the sweet wonders of that cross, which was first display- 
ed to their own view by the efibrts of a faithful teacher. 
Such instances, in all probability, will occur again, 
and are fairly within the scope of your ambition. In 
such a case, who can trace the progression of your use- 
fulness, or tell into how wide ^ stream it shall expand, 
as it rolls forward in a course never to be arrested bat 
by the sound of that trumpet which proclaims that time 
shall be no more ! 

4. Think upon the shortness of tlie time daring which 
the children can eiyoy your care. 
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In a few, a very few years at most, they will all be 
goae beyond your instructioD. Every Sabbath aknost» 
some are leaving the school and retiring it is to be fear- 
ed in many cases, beyond the sound of pious admonition, 
for ever. Beyond the age of fifteen or sixteen, few re- 
main to enjoy the privileges of the school ; and but (ew^ 
comparatively, remain so long. Could we even protract 
the period of childhood, and lengthen the term during 
which they consider themselves as beneath our care ; 
could we in every instance be conviced that when they 
leave our schools, they still continue to enjoy the means 
of religious culture, even in this case there would be no 
ground for a relaxation of your diligence ; the value of 
the soul, and the importance of its salvation, would de- 
mand your utmost exertion. But this is not the case. 
In a year or two you must give them up,— and to what ! 
To the violence of their own corruptions,— to the 
strength of their own passions, — to the pollution of bad 
company, without a friend to watch over them, or a • 
single guide to direct them. With the school, many 
of them take leave of the sanctuary ; and when they 
cease to hear the voice of the teacher, listen no more 
to the joyful sound from the lips of the preacher. What 
a motive to diligence! Can you be insensible to its 
force ? Can you read this sunple statement and not 
feel every dormant energy stirring within you ? Can 
you peruse another line, and not resolve by the help of 
God to reneto your efforts ? Do you notfeel the blush 
of shame for past indifference diffusing itself this moment 
over your countenance ? By €dl that is dear and in- 
valuable in the eternal interests of the children ; by 
the Bhortneers of the time during which those interests 
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will be under yoar care, I conjure you to be diligent to 
the very last effort of your soul. 

5. Remembejr how transient is the season, during 
which you can be employed in these labours of love. 

Were you certain of reaching the extreme bounda- 
ries of human existence, and had the prospect of ei> 
tending your exertions far into the season of old age; 
yea, could you ensure an antediluvian life, and employ 
it ail for the good of others, even under these circum- 
stances, you could not be too diligent in the . business 
of your office, imiportality is a theme that will support 
tlie weightiest arguments, and justify the most impas- 
sioned exhortations. I again repeat it, nor fear the 
charge of tautology, the salvation of immortal souls is the 
ultimate object of your office, and when professing to 
labour for such an object, indolence would be inexcu- 
sable amidst the range of centuries. But you have not 
ceiituries at command. ^* What is your life ? it is even 
as a vapour that appeareth for a little while, and then 
vanisheth away." The uncertainty of life is a proverb, 
which we hear every day repeated ; a fact w^ch we 
■ee every day proved. You may be soon and sud- 
denly called away from the scene of labour. You quit 
the school every Sabbath without knowing that yoo 
shall return to it again. Death pays respect neither to 
youth nor usefulness, but mows down together the ten- 
der herb, the fragrant flower, and noxious weed. The 
next stroke of his scythe may reach you. Among the 
names that will be inserted in the report of the pre- 
sent yearns proceedings as blotted from the book 
of mortal life, yours may be read at the next an- 
niversary amidst the sighs and the tears of your 
fellow-teachers. The place which knows you now, 
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may then know you no more for ever. You are 
labouring in the garden of the Lord, but in the garden 
is a sepulchre. " Work while it is called to-day, the 
night Cometh when no man can work. Whatsoever 
tby hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ; for there 
is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom 
in the grave whither thou goest." Enter upon every 
Sabbath^s exertions with the reflection that it may be 
your last, and be as diligent as if you knew that it 
would. 

But deatli is not the only way in which a period can 
be put to your exertions. In a few years the claims 
and the cares of a rising family may demand your time 
at home. For However cordially you may be disposed 
to continue your benevolent attention to the dutiesf of 
the school and 'the' interests of the children, the demands 
preferred by a household of your own must be admitted. 
The honour of doing any thing in this way for the cause 
of God and souls, truth and holiness, may soon be re- 
moved beyond your reach. The opportunity will last 
but a little longer for you to enrich the crown of your 
rejoicing with fresh gems, or to increase that part of the 
bliss of heaven, which will arise from witnessing the 
raptures of those whom you were the instruments of 
introducing- to the mansions of glory. 'Tis a golden 
season that you now enjoy ; it is rapidly pasting away ; 
it will never return : diligently improve it therefore 
while it lasts. 

6. Dwell upon the honour of being instrumental in 
imparting moral, spiritual, and eternal benefits. 

I have already pointed out, what indeed requires no 
proof, the adaptation of Sunday School instruction to 
13* 
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promote the moral excellence of the lower classef ; ao^ 
nvboever does this must be acknowledged to be the 
most useful, and therefore the most honourable member 
of the community. The men who have improyed aftd 
adorned their country by the splendid creations of Ibeir 
genius, have had their names emblazoned in the tem> 
pie of fame, and received all the glory which admiring 
generations could confer upon their memory. But 
what is the honour of adorning a city with the classic 
productions of the chisel or the pencil, and filling it with 
temples, statues, and paintings, compared with the 
more useful labour of causing righteousness to dow 
down its streets like a riTer, erecting the temples oftlie 
Holy Ghost, and multiplying even in tbe abodes of po- 
verty the living images of the great God ? In impart- 
ing moral and spiritual good, you are conferring be- 
nefits^ which shall be perpetuated through infinite age« 
after the fashion of this world hath passed away for 
ever. This is emphatically to do good. "Wliat can 
equal the renown of being instrumental in reforming* 
renewing, sanctifying, and adorning the hiAnan charac- 
ter ; clotliAng it with the virtues of morality, and in- 
vesting it with the graces of true godline«a? Among 
the ancient Pagans, it was a title of the highest honoor 
to be termed, A Benefactor :-»hence the apostle argues 
that for a good man, i. e. a man who does good, some 
would even dare to die. " To love the public," says 
a wicked writer, who yet found himself compelled to 
publish this confession, ** to study the universal good} 
and to promote the interest of the world as far as it is 
in our power, is surely the highest goodness, and cod- 
stitutes that temper, which we call divine." In *bi8 
consists the true honour of your employment, it is doinff 
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good, and to do good is Godlike. God is bj op mean* 
dependent upon the use of means for the communica- 
tion of moral and spiritual benefits ; he could have ac- 
complished the purposes of his benevolence without the 
intervention of human instrumentality ; this arrange- 
ment was expressly intended as ajdistinguished, thougi> 
unmerited favour to the human race. 

Dwell upon your character and circumstances, and 
say if it is not singular goodness in Jehovah to employ 
you in imparting the knowledge of his nature and of 
bis will to your fellow-creatures. The good you do is 
not merely of a temporal nature ; even in this sense it 
is a high honour to do good. 'Tis noble to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, to heal the sick, and shel- 
ter the aged. The name of the philanthropist shines 
with a purer, brighter glory on the page of history than 
any other. If then it be so exalted to do good to the 
body^ how much greater the distinction to relieve the 
miseries and establish the interests of the immortal spi- 
rit ; to render our fellow-creatures happy in themselves, 
and a blessing to others : to fit them for the communion 
of heaven, after having taught them to be the humble 
ornaments of society on earth. 

To communicate morcU good, is the very noblest em- 
ployment of an intelligent being. It is that very ope- 
ration in which the great God takes more delight than 
in all the rest of his works. This was the object on 
which the heart of the Redeemer was set when he was 
made fiesh and dwelt among us. For this the Holy 
Spirit was poured out from above. For this prophets 
laboured and apostles preached. In the perfect enjoy* 
ment of moral benefits will consist the consummation 
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of beaven itseir. What a distinguished hoDour then to 
be engaged, although in the humblest manner, in such 
a work ! This is to be raited into a likeness of that 
glorious Being who is good and doeth good. A time is 
fast arrivrng when it will be seen and felt, that to have 
been instrumental id conferring spiritual good upon oae 
floul of man, is a brighter and more lasting gloiy thaa 
the most solid achievements of philosophj, or the most 
splendid discoveries of science. 

Let it be manifest then by your diligence, that you 
are not insensible of your privilege. Put not the glory 
from you. Stir up every energy of your soul to do all 
the good you can. It is an object worthy of yoor hal- 
lowed ambition. While the warrior is pressing through 
human misery to pluck his blood-stained laurels, and 
thinks little of the hazard of his life in the pursuit ; 
while the author by intense study, is wasting his strength 
to gain the prize of literary fame ; while the artist is 
labouring for the applause of futurity : be it your ob- 
ject to do good to the present and eternal interests of 
your fellow-creatures, and in such a career, your am- 
bition is pursuing a lofUer flight than all the rest, and 
ascending into regions far elevated above the highest 
pinnacle of the temple of fame. 

7. Consider what results might be expected, if every 
teacher were possessed of all suitable qualifications, and 
were to devote himself to the duties of his office with aU 
possible diligence. 

It may be safely affirmed that we have never yet 
seen, that we have scarcely yet conjectured the hun- 
dredth part of the benefit which the Sunday School sys- 
tem might be made to produce when applied oader a31 
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the advantages of which it is susceptible. Its adaptation 
and capacities for improving the conditioD of the poor 
are admirable and incalculable. Take the aggregate 
number of children and teachers at the conjectural stat^-^ 
ment in the introduction : then suppose that these twenty 
thousand young persons, to whom the religious educa- 
tion of five hundred thousand poor children is intrust- 
edy were all fully qualified for their office, and most 
diligently employed in discharging its duties ; suppose 
they were all persons of exemplary piety ; possessed 
of an enlarged acquaintance with the whole range of 
revealed truth ; well instructed in all the general pro- 
prieties of human intercourse ; endowed with peculiar 
aptitude to impart instruction to the youthful mind, and 
patient in their temper ; with such qualifications sup- 
pose they all recognized as the ultimate end of their Ia« 
bours, the formation of those truly religious habits in the 
children, which should be Connected with the salvation of 
their immortal souls, and subordinate to this the im* 
provement of their general character, so as to render 
them kind, gentle, submissive, and orderly ; then con- 
ceive of these twenty thousand persons thus fitted for 
their work, devoting themselves to their weekly busi- 
ness of instruction with intense ardour of mind ; enter- 
ing upon the duties of their office Sabbath after Sab- 
bath with a deeply interested heart; labouring with the 
most affectionate and unwearied solicitude for their 
present and eternal welfare ; conducting the whole bu- 
siness of instruction with a judicious discrimination of 
the difierent tempers they have to deal with ; wisely 
applying all suitable rewards and punishments ; punc- 
tual and unwearied in their attention; dignified yet af- 
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iable in tkeir manner ; and mingling with all their ef- 
forts importunate prayer to him who alone can render 
them effectual ; in addition to this^ suppose thera in 
their behaviour one to another to be universally affec- 
tionate, respectful, acting in perfect harmony for the 
genera] good, and animated by one mind : suppose,, I 
say, that this were universally the case with the vast 
bodj of Sunday School teachers, what results might ve 
not expect? When we consider the adaptation of the 
system itself to impart religious instruction, and pro- 
duce religious impression : when we consider that reli- 
gious education is among God^i own instituted means 
of conversion: when we consider how willing he is to 
pour out the influenee of his Spirit upon the ordinances 
which he has appointed : especially when we add to 
this the good effects which have already resulted from 
the imperfect application of the system, it is scarcely 
possible to conjecture what a glorious revolution would 
be visible in the habits of the lower orders of society, iS 
our teachers were universally such as I have described. 
Instead of hearing occasionally that here and there a 
child was under religious concern, we should in all pro- 
bability have the pleasing scene before us of great num- 
bers inquiring the way to Zion with their faces thither- 
ward. Instead of occasionally witnessing external re* 
formation of conduct in those who were rude, untrac- 
table, and viojent, we should often receive the grati- 
tude of parents rendered happy by the moral alteratioa 
in their once disobedient and rebellious ofi^pring. The 
church and the world would both together look to the 
Sunday School institution as one of the greatest bfoss* 
logs ever bestowed upon man. 
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Bat ah ! some will laj, this is a pleasing vision, a 
Utopian pictare. Why then is it a Tision ? Why is it 
Utopian? Only let each teacher resolve, by God's 
grace, to be all that is here described, and nothing is 
described that is impossible, and then it becomes a glo- 
rious reality. Instead of looking at the whole body 
with a desponding wish that it were indeed entirely 
what it should be, let each individual look in upon him- 
self, determined that nothing shall be wanting on his 
part to realize this blissful vision. If we would obtain 
the result which the exertions of all would produce, we 
must seek it by the contribution of individual dili- 
gence. 

Amidst the complaints which I have often heard of a 
want of success, it has long been my conviction that this 
want is to be attributed to the defects of the teachers. 
Proper views, proper qualifications, and proper dili- 
gence in those who have set their hand to the work, 
would be followed with much greater practical effect 
than it has ever yet been our felicity to witness. The 
defect is not in the system, but in those who apply it. 

Let me then most earnestly enjoin you to seek a 
larger measure of suitable qualification, and to display 
still more diligence in this very important institution^ 
and by a consideration of what would be the result if 
all teachers discharged their duties with wisdom and 
assiduity, let your mind be excited to the greatest ex- 
ertions. 

8. Anticipate the approving testimony which at the 
last day the Lord Jesus shall bear to ail those who have 
in any measure promoted his cause. 

That day of righteous retribution, for which all other 
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days were made is hastening od. Time is drawing to 
a close ; the world is sinking to dissolation ; and alt 
mankind converging to " the judgment*8eat of Christ, 
where every one shall receive the things done in the 
body according to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad.*' 

Before that tribunal you most render an account of 
your conduct. To that Judge you are amenable both 
for your personal obedience and the manner in which 
you discharge your official duties. Then we shall 
know the real state of your heart, and the true charac- 
ter of your motives. However diligent you may now 
be in the subordinate duties of your office, yet if not a 
partaker of real religion, in vain will be the effort to 
supply personal defects with official activity, or to turn 
away the wrath of him that sitteth upon the throne with 
the useless plea, " Lord ! Lord ! did we not prophesy 
in thy name ?*' To be rewarded iu that day, as a faith- 
ful teacher, we must first be accepted as a real chris- 
tian« Without this you must take your place at the 
left hand of the Judge, with those whom heaven rejects 
from her bosom, while heU moves to meet them at their 
coming. But should you most happily work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling, and then labour 
to glorify God i]^ the salvation of your ignorant charge, 
not a single effort of your zeal, not a prayer nor a word 
shall be forgotten in that day of holy retribution. 
Publicly accepted first in your person, you shall then 
be as publicly applauded for those services, which your 
humility may now think almost unworthy of bis notice, 
but which his mercy will not suffer him then to over- 
look. Then when the deeds of heroes shall be passed 
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over in silence, or mentioned with reprobation; wKen 
poets, except those who have sung to the harp of pietj ; 
and philosophers, except such as have employed their re- 
searches to manifest the glorj of the First Cause, shall 
sink down withoat distinction in the general mass, then 
shall the holy useful teacher, attended by the children 
he had been the means of reclaiming, be presented be- 
fore the face of an assembled universe, arrayed with 
infinite honour and glory : not the mighty host of patri- 
archs and prophets, — apostles and evangelists, — re- 
formers and martyrs, — ministers and missionaries^ 
pressing to receive their crowns, shall throw him into 
obscurity, or deprive him of his reward ; but amidst 
surrounding millions he shall stand single and apart to 
receive the public plaudits of his Judge, " Inasmuch 
as you have done it unto the least of these my brethren, 
you have done it unto me. Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 
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APPENDIX- 



NO. 1. 

On (he improper manner in which Anniversary Ser^ 
mons for the support of St^nday Schools^ are some^ 
times conducted. 

It hafl of late years become lamentabrj fashionable 
to introduce into the serrice at the time of charity 
sermons, a grand selection of sacred music. In some 
cases the vocal performance i^ attended by a complete 
instrumental band. Musical effect is as much studied 
as at an oratorio: and, as in the case of theatrical 
amusements, the public are lured to the entertainment 
by a printed bill of fare. Were a stranger from Rome 
to pass the doors of ou^ chapels at such a season, h« 
might fancy, from the sound of trumpets and kettle 
drumSf that it were the time of high mass in some ca- 
tholic chapel. I can easily conceive with what force 
a thinking papist would say to a protestant on such aa 
occasion ; <' To make this scene complete, you should 
have painted windows, gothic archesi broidered vest- 
ments, and splendid pictures, for is there more harm in 
pleasing the eye than the ear ?" Now it would be quite 
bad enough if this profanation of sacred subjects and 
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boly times were confined to the mnsiciaiis and fbe cod- 
^regation, but the children in the Sunday School par- 
take of the mischievous eflect, and that in Tarious 
ways. First they are led insensibly to conclude that 
aU entertaiDOient is not forbidden even on the christian 
Sabbath. For surely it is too much for the credulity of 
childhood to believe that this performance, as it is ge- 
nerally conducted, is intended for devotion. They 
thus have their viewe of the sanctity of the Sabbath 
considerably lessened. Even in the most quiet and 
simple method of conducting the business of aa anni- 
versstry sermon, there is much bustle and disquietude. 
The children look forward to it for many Sabbathi 
with feelings of hilarity as to a sort of breaking up day. 
By this means the powerful association which should 
connect devotion as the end of the Sabbath, and moral 
benefit as the ultimate object of the Sunday School 
system, is considerably weakened. How much more 
is this the case when the sermon is attended with all 
the influence of a grand musical performance ! 

Secondly. In these cases the best singers among the 
children are frequently selected to bear a part in the per- 
formance, some for duets, others for solos* To prepare 
them for this, much time must be spent in private tuitioiL 
At these exercises, where no seriousness of mind can be 
preserved, and which are generally seasons of great 
entertainment, they are accustomed to treat the most 
solemn and affecting topics of religion with lightness 
and irreverence, till the mind grows gai^ familiar with 
them, and the heart becomes insensible to all that is 
awful in their nature, and impressive in their influesce. 
It has a most destructive effect when children acquire 
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the habit of treating^ sacred sobjects in any way, and 
CD any account, in a trifling manner. Thus injured by 
preparation, their hearts are still more corrupted by 
the performance. JSzhibited to the public, sometimes 
dressed beyond their station, to please by their appear- 
ance and captiyate by their melody, they cannot fail 
to perceive how complete]^ the end of their exhibition 
is answered. From that hour they lie exposed to all 
the pernicious influence of pride and vanity. Older, ' 
and wiser, and holier minds than are possessed by the * 
children of a Sunday School, have found that admira- 
tion has a poisonous effect upon genuine virtue ; who 
then can wonder if the latter, amidst the weakness of 
their age and station, feel its deleterious influence f 
Even the.ordinary singing of every Sabbath worship, 
where children have been employed in the choir, and 
exposed to the view of the congregation, has been 
known in many' instances to generate a love of display, 
and a feeling of vanityj exceedingly injurious to their 
intellectual and moral improvement. How much more 
on those extraordinary occasions to which I allude? Let 
children be once led to imbibe the idea that they are 
taught to sing for entertaiakpent, or any other purpose 
than as a part of genuine devotion, — let them once be 
led to associate it with the idea of obtaining applause, 
and they are then in a fair way of seeking to display 
their vocal powers for the sake of gaining admiration 
in company and places very unfriendly to every princi- 
ple of sound morality and genuine piety. 

Thirdly. Nor does the mischief end here. The 
teachers themselves are apt by these means to lose the 
simplicity of their aim and the spirituality of their 
14 • 
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fended at a work ofmerejf. But in what light ii it & I 
work of mere J i Oa)y as contributing to promote the H 
temporal interetts and comfort of the poor. Bot is N 
this the great design of the Sabbatti, to assist the poor ^ 
in promoting their temporal interests ? If so, may we <| 
not teach them manj other things, which although ge- *^ 
nerally considered unlawful, would strictly accord with 3^ 
this principle, and cany it on to much greater perfec- tk 
tion f We might teach accounts, and book-keepiog, ii 
for this would be of great service to them. To bojs is ^ 
manufacturing towns we might give the rudiments of "ik 
mechanics-^to those who are intended for carpenters, .| 
painters, glaziers, ice. we might teach the priocipies of "^l 
mensuration, and the youth of seaport towns we migbt lari 
instruct in navigation. Especially on this principle, it lits 
must be lawful to teach girls to sew and knit, since ^ 
these acquisitions are far more necessaty qualificatiooi oear 
for the female head of a poor man's family, than writ- ;vr , 
ing is to either of the parents. This remark applies ^rioc, 
with double force to manufacturing towns, where fe**.;^ 
male children are in general put out to work long be* teie 
/ore they have acquired these valuable qualifications (t'..,!,^ 
a poor man^s wife. I confess I do not see how the iom eje 
of this reasoning is to be avoided. :^ t 

The objection to the practice may be generally ^^m\ 
edthus,-// t« approprialing the Sabbath i^apwf^la^i 
fir fphieh it wof never intended^ toithout a suJUiaUria ^^ 
ton to justify iueh a misapplieation of the Aoly (%• j^portaj 

The evils resulting from the practice appear to i 
to be many and great 

First, it is injurious to 
secularizing the si 
their losing the 
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ttind. Theit attention is drawn off from the spiritiial 
part of the institution, and their ambition considerab]/ 
directed to the object of making snch an exhibition as 
•hall secure applause. 

As the practice of anniversary 8ermon9, however 
cannot whollj be dispensed with, nor all public exhibi- 
tion of the children preyented, all that remains for vs to 
do is to be careful that they be attended with as little 
dissipation, and with as mnch devotioaal deco- 
rum, as possible. But as for the practice of making 
them occasions for a grand musical performance, it is a 
custom replete with mischief, both to the children and 
their teachers ;— a custom which is hastening to cor- 
rupt the simplicity of christian worship, and undermine 
ibie sanctity of the christian Sabbath ; — a custom which 
converts the temple of God into a concert room, and 
employs the pulpit to hallow, if possible^ the perform- 
ance. It is quite time for some voice to be raised 
-against the practice, or at least to suggest to the ma- 
nagers of the school, to inquire how far it can be justi- 
fied. 



No. 2. 



Cn Pmblie JExhibitions of any kind that have a tendency 
to draw upon the children admiration and applause* 
A principle of just and laudable emulation may be 
implanted and cherished, without transforming and de- 
grading it into a thirst for admiration, which is almost 
fiure to be the case, where the children are called upon 
to make a di8[^ay of their talents in public. Pi*aise 
will ever be found injurious in proportion to these two 
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^ircmnstances. — First, the publicity with which it i« 
given : and secondly, the ignorance of the person on 
whom it is conferred. If tins be correct, the children 
of a Sunday School should be exposed as little as pos- 
sible to public applause. A love of display is very soon 
produced and with great difficulty destroyed. Nor is 
the mischief confined to those who are the subjects of 
public distinction. The rest' of the children, instead of 
directing their attent ion to improvement on its own ac- 
count, begin to regard it and pursue it only as the road 
to admiration and' distinction. Let either pride or 
cranity be pretty generally cherished among the labour- 
ing classes, and the worst consequences may be expect- 
ed to accrue to society. The evils which were once pre- 
dicted would result from the instruction of the poor, 
were the mere chimeras of a disordered fancy : not so 
the apprehensions which rest upon injudicious efforts, 
to force the growth of their understandings by corrtepting 
the simplicity of their hearts. There is not a single vice 
to which the human soul is subject, that is a more ef- 
fectual obstacle in the way of its salvation, than pride. 
*^ How can ye believe,** said our ^rious Redeemer 
to the Pharisees, <' which receive honour one of an- 
other f" 



No. 3. 

On teaehiir^ to write upon the Sabbath, 

As this is a controverted point, and the practice is 

adopted by many, who have the spiritual welfare of 

the chjUdren as much at heart as I possibly can, I would 
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state mj views with the greatest deference, and in the 
most dispassionate manner, without presuming to con- 
demn those who may happen to difier from me in 
opinion. 

I beg to assume, what I think cannot be denied, 
ihtU moral and rdigioui habUs are the tiUimate end of 
Sunday School instruction, I also take for granted Oie 
ianetily of the christian Sabbath^ by which I mean that 
all works are to be abstained from on that day but 
those of devotion, of mercy, and absolute necessity. 

Try the practice by this test. No one I suppose 
will contend for it as a work of devotion. Is it then a 
work of necessity? Necessary for what? Not cer- 
tainly for their moral and religious benefit; for they 
may be trained up in the fear of God as weii without 
writing as with it. It can but just be classed even 
with the feeblest auxiliaries of virtue or religion. The 
circumstance of their writing texts of Scripture for co- 
pies, can scarcely be said to render it a moraJ exer- 
cise, since the children think little upon the sentiment 
they are writing, and are almost exclusively intent 
upon producing a good copy. Every one knows that 
nothing is less likely to impress the heart than a senti- 
ment written by a child into his copy book. As to his 
thus storing his memory with passages of God's word, 
it may be observed, that the same time which is em- 
ployed in filling a page with the repetition of one short 
sentence, would be sufficient for him to learn five, and 
to be made by a judicious teacher, to comprehend 
their meaning. 

Besides, if the single circumstance of writing texts of 
Bcripture, be admitted to justify the practice, would 
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not the same argument allow a girl to work a sampler, 
provided she wrought upon the caovas a passage of 
holy writ ? 

Nor is it absolutely necessary for their ifentporaZ tn- 
ieresisy because the poor may acquire nearly all thead- 
rantages and comforts of their station, without being 
able to write. Not that I think it saperfluous labour to 
teach the poor to write* Far, Tery far from it. As a 
means of improving their worldly condition, I would 
Dot only communicate to them this art, but also every 
kind and every measure of useful knowledge which 
their circumstances would admit of. Provided moral 
instruction keep pace, the poor cannot possess too 
much knowledge. I cannot yield assent to an opinion 
8o truly unphilosophical, that to improve the understand- 
ing is the way to corrupt the heart. I am now only 
contending that writing is not necessary^ either to the 
spiritual or temporal interests of the poor. Besides , 
admittiug that the art of writing were necessary, still 
this does not justify the practice of teaching it on the 
Sabbath, in my opinion, unless it can be proved, that 
it C9ald not be taught them on a week day. But this 
cannot be proved, since/iamany^schools where the prac- 
tice of teaching to write is not admitted on the Sab- 
bath, two or three evenings in the week are devoted to 
ibis object, and in such cases persons are found, suffi<t 
ciently disinterested to give their time to the work. 
If it be said learning to read is not necessary for the 
poor, I answer it is valuable as a direei and powerful 
auxiliary to religious and moral imprweiMnt, Let this 
be proved of writing, aud the argument is at an end. 

If the practice then be Justified at all, it must be d«* 
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fended at a tocdb ^merey. But i& what light is it a 
work of mercy ? Oa)j as contributing to promote the 
temporal iateretts and comfort of the poor. But is 
this the great design of the ^abbatii, to assist the poor 
in promoting ftnar temporal interests ? If so, may we 
not teach them many other things, which although ge- 
nerally considered unlawful, would strictly accord wi& 
this principle, and cany it on to much greater perfec- 
tion f We might teach accounts, and book-keeping, 
for this would be of great serrice to them. To boys in 
manufacturing towns we might give the rudiments of 
mechanics-^to those who are intended for carpenters, 
painters, glaziers, &c. we might teach the principles of 
mensuration, and the youth of seaport towns we might 
instruct in navigation. Especially on this principle, it 
must be lawful to teach giris to sew and knit, since 
these acquisitions are far more necessary qualifications 
for the female head of a poor man's family, than writ- 
ing is to either of the parents. Iliis remark applies 
with double force to manufacturing towns, where fe- 
male children are in general put out to work long be- 
fore they have acquired these valuable qualifications of 
a poor man^s wife. I confess I do not see how the force 
of this reasoning is to be avoided. 

The objection to the practice may be generally stat- 
ed thus,-, // t« approjpriaiing the Sabbath ta a furpnt 
for which ii wof never iniended^ without a sufficient rea- 
son to justify such a misappHeation of the holy day. 

The evils resulting from the practice appear to m^ 
to be many and great. 

First, it is injurious to the minds of the teachers, by 
secularizing the sabbath and increasing the danger of 
their losing the enjoyment of its religious ordinances. 
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The circumfltances necessarily attendant upon the 
busineis of teaching one or two hundred children to 
write must have a powerful tendeucj, I should think^ 
to distract the mind, and not onlj divert it from all de- 
votional subjects for the time, but to unfit it for them, 
when they are speedily to follow. The mending of 
pens, the examination of copies, the correction of mis- 
takes, seem to me to exert a most unfavourable tnflu- 
ence upon a devotional frame. It is also very likely to 
sink a teacher's view and aim, from the ultimate end 
of his labours, to what is only^ inferior and subordinate. 
Secondly, I think it injurious to the minds and habits 
of the children. 

— It must kave a tendency to take off their minds 
from the chief design of their being instructed. It is of 
vast importance to their religious improvement, that 
they should clearly perceive, that this is with us the 
very purpose for which we collect them together. They 
should be convinced, not merely by being told, but by 
all they see in the business of the school, that they are 
assembled in these institutions not only to be taught to 
Tead and write, but to be made holy and happy. This 
would fix their eye where our*s ought to be directed, 
and prepare them to be co-workers with us in the busi- 
ness of tiieir siUvation. Now the act of teaching them 
to write must, I think, have a tendency to lower their 
aim, as well as that of their teachers, and lead them to 
attach less importance to moral impression. 

Besides, has not the practice the effect of destroying 
the seriousness of that rdigious instruction, which ia 
many schools is still carried on in other parts of their 
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mode of edncatioii* Do the childrea and the teacHen 
come from the writing desk, either to the solemaitiet 
of public worship, or the more private exhortations of 
the school room, with the same degree of preparednesi 
as tbej otherwise would do f Is not the awe, which 
should erer attend the spirit to the means of religioui 
instruction, gone f 

Thirdly. A still more serious mischief is in inj judg- 
ment like] J to arise from the practice ; it has a ienden- 
ey to tifufenntne the sanctity of the Sabbath in the feel" 
ingi of the children. Those who lire in large towns, 
have ample opportunity of knowing how awfullj the 
Sabbath is neglected and profaned by the labouring 
classes. Whole streets are to be found where the men 
are to be seen loitering about in indolence, and the wo- 
men busily engaged in domestic affairs. Sabbath 
breaking is peculiarly one of the vices of the poor, aod 
it is the parent of many others. Scarcely a felon it 
carried from the bar of justice to the hulks or the gal- 
lows, but confesses that his career of iniquity com- 
menced with this crime. Every tbin|^ should be done 
to raise in the estimation of the poor, the sanctity of 
the Sabbath, and to bind its^ obligations more closely 
on the conscience. If it were possible to err on the side 
of over strictness, our leaning should be decidedly to 
this. While a reverence for the Sabbath remains, all 
veneration for the God of the Sabbath cannot be entire. 
1y lost It is the last spark of moral sense which lin- 
gers upon the horizon of a sinner^s mind, before he is 
overtaken by the midnight darkness of a blinded con- 
science, and devoured by bis own most furious lusti, or 
hurried from the precipice of infidelity into the bottom- 
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less pit which yawns beneath. Crerj thing then 
should be done to create in the minds of the poor aft 
habitual and scrupulous dread of the least infraction 
upon the solemnity of this holy day. Whether this is 
most effectually done by teaching them to write on the 
Sabbath, let impartial persons decide. Accustomed to 
this practice at the school, who can wonder if after- 
wards they should feel little hesitation to write letters, 
or keep whatever accounts may occur in the circum- 
stances of their humble history ! 

Fejrhaps it will be replied, that there is the same ob- 
jection agidnst teaching to read, as to write on the Sab- 
bath, that it secularises the* day, and impairs the 
strength of its devotional obligations. This is not just. 
Learning to read, is a direct and ohvio^is means of moral 
and religious benejil, and the connexion 19 so close tiiat 
a child of the least discernment perceives it without be- 
ing reminded of it. The very books in which he learns 
the art, are the Old and New Testaments, so tliat at 
the very time he is acquiring his ability to read, he is 
imbibing the principles of divine truths and genuine 
godliness. These, or else extracts taken from them, or 
hymns founded upon their contents, are all they ever 
read within the precincts of the school. Every child 
may be easily made, and shotUd be made to perceive 
that learning to read has a close connexion with his 
spiritual and eternal interects ; and that which the 
mind habitually associates with religious improvement, 
is never likely to become a means of undermining in 
its feelings the sanctity of that day, which we are en- 
joined by awful sanctions to remember, and to hallow. 
15 
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MDtimeols that, much ia made up of many KUieM^ Let 
them be yery forcibly reminded of the ultimate bene- 
fits arising from preferring future good, to present 
gratification. We are thus communicating in an al- 
most imperceptible manner, those saying and frugal 
habits, which will be of service to tbem all the days 
of their life. We are doing more than this, for we 
are actually communicating morcU benefit. Erery 
thing that induces a human mind to forego immedi- 
ate gratification, for distant good » — every thing that 
makes the future predominant over the present; — 
every thing, in short, which even^in the smallest de- 
, gree gives predominance to the principle of hope in 
the bosom of man, seems to be a preparation for that 
temper, which displays itself by <' locking not at the 
things which are seen and temporal, but at the things 
which are unseen and eternal.** 

And even where no direct moral good is produced, 
it will ever be found, that a saving and fra^ tem- 
per is connected with a spirit of jproper and praise- 
worthy independence. 80 that we are by this meant 
raising a barrier ag^nst the swelling tide of national 
embarrassment, which is flowing in continually lyxm 
us from the nature and influence of the poor laws, 
combined with the present unprecedented state of our 
national affairs. 

This view of things justifies the remarks which are 
contained in the preface of this work, concerning the 
importance of the Sunday School system, as throw- 
ing into our hands the whole labouring populatMMi of j 
the kingdom, to form their minds and manners in 
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what way to please. If we may judge from the pre- 
seat state of things, this is an advantage which should 
be eagerly seized by every friend of his country as 
well as by every friend of religion. 



No. 5. 

On the proper way to judge <^ the benefits arising fixmi 

Sunday School teachmg. 

Some persons have frequently experienced con- 
siderable discouragement in this great and good work 
by not seeing more visible bene^t result to the low- 
er classes of society from these efforts. T have said 
much already on this head, vide p. 127. I beg leave 
however in addition to what I have there said, to re- 
mark, that there are two ways by which to judge of 
the benefit resulting from this mode of education. 
The first is by considering the good communicated, 
and secondly, the evil prevented. On the first I have 
already had occasion to dwell. This is incalculable 
and inconceivable. I shall, however, make a few re- 
marks upon the second criterion — the evil prevent- 
ed. Now, admitting all that can be said about the pre- 
sent profligacy of multitudes of the labouring classes, 
and the alarming increase of juvenile delinquency 
which has J}een discovered in the metropolis during 
the last two or three years, still let us take into the 
account the evil which has been prevented. 

It should be recollected, that since the Sunday 
School system has been in op eration, the commerce 
15* 
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of tbii couatry bas swelled to unparalleled great- 
neM. This has been attended of course with a pro- 
portionate increase of population* It is not peibaps 
«ayin^ too much if we affirm, that the labouring class 
in most manufacturing districts, have doubled in 
number since Robert Raikes commenced his exer- 
tions at Gloucester. Let it be conceived then what 
might have been the state of things now if these ac- 
cumulated masses of population had been left as an 
intellectual chaos for the spirit of mischief to brood 
upon amidst the clouds of ignorance. The period 
now alluded to has been a season of uncommon peril 
to the national morals. Infidelity at one time made des- 
perate efforts to corrupt the public mind not only of the 
higher, but also of the lower classes of society. 
Paine's writings were especially addressed to the 
passions and the prejudices of the multitude. During 
the greater part of this period the lower classes of 
society have also been exposed to the demoralizing 
influence of a state of warfare, 7%e mUUary syii«m 
which has been adopted to such an unprecedented ex- 
tent in the annals of British history, has had a dire- 
ful influence upon the morals of the poor. It must 
also be admitted, that while they have thus had an 
opportunity of trying their physical streng^, «^ 
many efforts have been employed at different tme» fo 
inflame their passions against one party or other in the 
troubled regions of politics. Their just importance 
in the body politic was never so well known before, nor 
were they ever before in such danger of abusing it. 
To all this must be added the impossiUlity^ if they were 
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Srenerally sodistpoaed, cf gaming acceuto CkcsoUmmtiew 
^public vBorskipi on account of Ue disproportion be- 
tween the population and the temples of religion. 
Now let all these tbing^s be taken into the account, 
Liet it be remembered what increased opportunities 
have been afforded for their corrupting and being- 
corrupted : let it also be recollected what principles 
of corruption have been actually at work, and then 
it will be evident that it can be ascribed only to the 
gradual diffusion of moral principle through the meana 
of Sunday Schools that these mischiefs have been 
counteracted, and the labouring classes restrained in 
any degree within the bounds of subordination and 
order. When therefore we look at them a^ they 
are, and lament how little real good has been done» 
let us consider what they might have been, and re- 
joice to contemplate how much probable evil has 
been prevented. 



No. 6. 

FrecnuaCs Card far the IrulrucHon ff AduliSy er- 

tractedfrom Dr, Pole's History of Adult Schools^, 

** The author, in compliance with the solicitations 

of some of his friends, has hero introduced what is 

known amongst thc^ Adult School Conductors aud 
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Teachers as FremanU Ckird. Tka& card contains 
seven lessons, and ^as bera found h^hly useful in 
the schools. Adults do not like the idea of goingr to 
school to learn their A, B, C. This card contains 
all the letters of the alphabet, both great and small; 
and consequently will fidly answer the purpose of a 
simple alphabet, with this important additional ad- 
vantage — that the scholar, whilst he is learning 
the letters and their sounds, is at thesametimeieani- 
vag to spell and read ; the teacher, pointing to the 
letters, says n, o, which the learner repeats ; then he 
is told that n, o, spells no ; thence he is led on to 
n^ 0, ty which he is told spells not; in this manner he 
is led forward to know the letters, their simple sounds, 
and their combined sounds : and thus he is made a 
reader of small words as soon as he has a knowledge 
of the alphabet. It will prove a great encourage- 
ment to the learner to be informed that those few 
simple lessons actually contain more than one-half 
of the 1^ ords in any common chapter of the bible or 
teetament, or any common book; 
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Teachers as Fremont Ckkrd. T\m card coDtains 
seven lessons, and l^as be«ii found highly useful in 
the schools. A.dults do not like the idea of going to 
school to learn their A, B, C. This card oontains 
all the letters of the alphabet, both great and small ; 
and coDseqaently will fidly answer the purpose of a 
simple alphabet, wiA this important additional ad- 
vantage-— that the scholar, whilst he is learning 
the letters and their sounds, is at the sametime learn- 
ing to spell and read ; the teacher, pointing to the 
letters, says n, o, which the learner repeats ; then he 
is told that n, o, spells no ; thence he is led on to 
>i, 0, ty which he is told spells not; in this manner he 
is led forward to know the letters, their simple sounds, 
and their combined sounds : and thus he is made a 
reader of small words as soon as he has a knowledge 
of the alphabet. It will prore a great encourage- 
ment to the learner to be informed that those few 
simple lessons actually contain more than one-half 
of the 1^ ords in any common chapter of the bible or 
testament, or any common book. 
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